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e Corps THIS MONTH AND NEXT The Chance’ Vought 

Gazette & F8U-1 Crusader shown on the cover, the Navy’s faster- 

than-sound carrier based fighter, is scheduled for delivery 

to fleet units sometime prior to the first of the year. 

Slated to become the operational fighter of the Marine 

Corps sometime within the next year, the standard pro- 

duction model of the Crusader, with a full armament 

complement, recently set a new speed record of 1015.428 

mph at the National Air Show at Oklahoma City. (Photo 

' courtesy of Chance Vought Aircraft Corporation, Dallas, 
SE ee Texas.) 

Next month, the Anniversary issue will be an extra large issue with a varied selection 
of reading ranging from the evolution of amphibious communications to the role of 
the unit staff officer. In addition to these there will be articles by B. H. Liddell Hart, 
Lynn Montross, Reginald Hargreaves and a reprint of the article Special Trust and 
Confidence referred to by the Commandant in Marine Corps Order 1600.1. 
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Keep yourself posted on 
new Military Trends. 


Read the Gazette! 


Keep us posted on your ad- 
dress changes and you’ll 
receive your Gazette 

promptly. 
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e Marine Corps Association 
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Just calling up can brighten your day 


The telephone can be priceless in emergen- 
cies. It’s the world’s best helper when it comes 
to saving time, trips and trouble. 


But one of its greatest uses has nothing to do 
with sudden need or calls to the grocer, dentist, 
hairdresser, electrician, department store, etc. 


It’s to bring friends and families together. 


Just to be able to lift the receiver and talk to 
others is one of the joys of the telephone. 


Isn’t there some news you'd like to share 
with someone right now? And hasn’t that some- 
one some news you'd like to hear? 


A telephone call that costs so little can do so 
much to brighten the day at both ends of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ff 


TUNE IN “TELEPHONE TIME”...the TV program with John Nesbitt's real life stories the whole family can enjoy together... every Sunday over CBS 





IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA—Participating in am- which carried 15 helicopters from their home base at New 
phibious exercises of the U.S. Navy in the Mediterranean River, North Carolina. The training exercises featured 
area are Sikorsky HRS helicopters of the Marine Corps. helicopter vertical envelopment tactics. 


They are shown above with the escort carrier Siboney, 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


at 9 “‘. = 
Ty, 

P . <’ ns) : : 
SAVED—A DANISH SEAMAN—A Sikorsky HO4S helicopter irom 
the U. S. Coast Guard Station at Salem, Mass., takes a Danish 
sailor from the merchant ship Paula Dan 25 miles off Block Island. 
The sailor, stricken with acute appendicitis, was lifted in the basket 
visible below the helicopter and was flown to a hospital ashore for 


surgery. 


al 


SAVED—A U. S. COASTGUARDSMAN— 
Two days later the same HO4S helicopter 
picked up a U. S. Coastguardsman from 
the Nantucket Lightship. Also a victim of 
acute appendicitis, the man was quickly 
and safely taken to the same shore hospital. 
Helicopters have rescued more than 10,000 
people in all parts of the world. 
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FIRST SCHEDULED HELICOPTER SERVICE 


On October 1, 1947, the world’s first 
: scheduled helicopter service was started 
: by Los Angeles Airways, carrying air mail. 
One of the line’s original Sikorsky S-51s, 
above, is still operating and has flown 
10,000 hours. Los Angeles Airways was a 
pioneer in night operation and instrument 
ving, and carried over 10 million pounds 
air mail in its first three years. The line 
W carries passengers as well as. mail and 
<press in its fleet of Sikorsky S-55s. 
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LARGER S-58s FOR NEW YORK AIRWAYS—The first of a 
new fleet of 12-passenger Sikorsky S-58s has been delivered 
to New York Airways, the helicopter airline serving Greater 
New York and nearby communities in three states. Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines has ordered eight for its European 
helicopter service. Both lines currently use Sikorsky S-55s. 
The S-58s will be the largest helicopters to be in regular 
airline service anywhere in the world. 





















SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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Of Men & Geniuses 


. Col Cushman’s article Fitness Re- 
ports has justly focused the spotlight 
on a subject that will remain a bone of 
contention until the IBM machine takes 
over the marking. 

I believe the Colonel left out a high- 
ly important psychological factor that 
knowingly or unknowingly affects most 
marking officers, and that is the present 
trend to the Hail-Fellow-Well-Met ques- 
tion of What will he think of me if I 
mark him average? Until this question 
is completely dismissed from the mark- 
ing officer’s mind, there will never be 
anything but a Marine Corps comprised 
of geniuses. In this respect, I think a 
comparison of markings in the before 
you could see them days of 1951 and 
now, would be enlightening. 

I disagree with Col Cushman’s reme- 
dial formula of a 300 to 500-word essay 
on each individual marked; it would 
be nothing more than a reiteration of 
items 16 and 17 depending on the mark- 
er’s literary tendency, and after the 
chaff had been gleaned, add nothing to 
the evaluation of the man. 

My own solution to the fitness re- 
port and the return of the Marine Corps 
to a race of mortals is relatively simple: 
leave the fitness report as is with one 
exception—extend the lines to the right 
in items 16 and 17 so that sufficient 
space exists for a brief explanation as 
to why the marker has seen fit to mark 
a man Unsatisfactory, Below Average, 
Above Average, Excellent, or Outstand- 
ing, in each category from a. to 1. Note 
that no explanation is required for an 
Average marking. This would give a 
promotion board a comparative reason 
for above or below average on each 
quality of the man up for selection. 

In keeping with the spirit of Col 
Heinl’s excellent article Special Trust 
and Confidence in the United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, I believe 
that Section E of the Fitness Report 
covers all facets of the marking officer’s 
integrity and should not be augmented 
by any further statements being ap- 
pended certifying that he has read and 
swears he will abide by paragraph 3018 
of PRAM. 

Capt J. E. HOLMAN 
Waterloo, Iowa 


. In his article Fitness Reports, Col 


Cushman has analyzed very thoroughly 
a problem which has been a thorn in the 
side of reporting seniors for quite a 
while. Just as the Colonel says, this 
problem has developed into a manifest 
absurdity. 

I for one would like to see the fit- 
ness report marking situation equated. 
During a 15-month period in 1954 and 
1955 I was assigned duties taking re- 
placements to the Far East. Within that 
time I had occasion to monitor hun- 
dreds of fitness reports, both on officers 
and Staff NCOs. The problem was al- 
ways the same. Ninety per cent of all 
hands were marked too high. How- 
ever, if ever a very poor NCO or officer 
was marked average, there was much 
moaning, groaning and gnashing of 
teeth. The individual concerned cried 
that he had never had such a rotten 
report in all his years of service. My 
reply to that was that he had been lucky. 
If he performed in that same manner 
and hadn’t received low markings, he 
certainly should have. 

I have given this problem consider- 
able thought during the last few years 
and have not been able to come up with 
anything better than the idea suggested 
by Col Cushman. Perhaps the Colonel's 
suggestion that the reporting senior cer- 
tify his markings are according to 
PRAM would do a great deal towards 
making an equitable adjustment. Why 
don’t we try it? 

May N. W. Hicks 
Ist MarDiv, FMF 


Ep: For more comments on the present 
system of fitness reporting see the Ob- 
servation Post on page 58. 


Reserve Fitness Report 

. Current regulations‘call for sub- 
mission of fitness reports for reserve 
officers and Staff NCOs semi-annually. 
I firmly believe that this practice should 
be discontinued as I feel that such re- 
ports do not portray the true perform- 
ance of duty of the individual. 

The Reservists of the Marine Air Re- 
serve Training Command at present 
perform drills on one week end of each 
month. They spend 8 hours here on 
each drill day and then we do not see 
them again until the next monthly 
drill. This means that in one 6-month 
reporting period for fitness reports, 


they have spent 12 days in training, ha 
of which is in classroom instructig ; 

I do not feel that this is a suffi 
period of time in which to adequl 
appraise the performance of duty g 
the officer or Staff NCO concerned, 7 | 

I believe that Reservists should gal 
have one fitness report submitted 
year. This should be done immediaieh 
after the squadron completes its anny 
15-day active duty training period, Thi 
would give the marking officer a mon 
complete picture of the individu 
abilities, having observed him for} 
drill days, plus 15 days of active gu 
with a Regular Marine squadron, Fj 
markings would then be based 
the Marine’s entire year with he n f 
serve unit, thus providing HQMCy 
more accurate information upon whi 
to base future promotions. = 

I further feel that the fitness repon 
of the Reservists should be marked} 
the I&I or the Detachment CO. e 

In short, the Reserve fitness repo 
system is due for a trip to overall 

TScr Paut E. LAMNEGR 
NAS, Columbus, Ohio. 8 


*Copter Pilots 


. I have just finished IstLt Penys 
article Low and Slow. I ama helicopter 
pilot and I object vigorously to sever 
points in IstLt Perry’s article. He say 
that only a ground pounder can @ 
how quickly a wounded man will@ 
in the field. This sounds like a ground 
pounder must be more qualified tha 
a corpsman in matters dealing with 
medical profession. 

Our squadron is composed of 34 a 
tors, over half of whom are under 
years old. I myself am 24 years old, and 
I have been in this squadron for about 
9 months. Of all these pilots, I dont 
know of any who dislike flying ‘copten 
Yet, IstLt Perry says that “our young 
pilots have a feeling of disguy for 
helicopters.” Baloney! 

Maybe IstLt Perry has talked to some 
jet jockey who has said that he doesn't 
like helicopters because they are too eaij 
to fly. Any jet pilot I have ever met 
who had this idea soon changed his 
mind after a short ‘copter ride, especiall) 
if he was given the controls for a shot 
period of time. 

Has IstLt Perry ever been in 
underpowered or heavily loaded ‘coptt! 
when it had to take off in a tight spo 
at an altitude of 2,500 feet above sé 
level Most ground officers change thei 
minds about leaping into the blue afitt 
a few hops like this. 

2pLt G. G. Hoes 
Camp Pendleton 


. Hats off to Lt Perry, but he for 
got ‘that the enlisted men could al 
handle jobs of this type, and believe 
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PIN POINTING BY PUSH BUTTON... 


SECURE ALL CONTROLS! The target 
is more than SOOO miles away, but this 
Intercontinental Ballistae Missile can 

streak its way there in Jess than 30 minute 
Expert technicians, as shown in this 
rtist's conception, will be able to drop 

an ICBM “right down the chininey 
thousands of miles away with pinpoint 
accuracy. While working on this 
experimental project, key personnel 

must get to new assignments swift! 
Phat’s why the military chooses 
the speedy, dependable 
Scheduled Airlines to put men [tke 

these on the job five times faster 
Compare the costs, speed and 
de pe ndability of Scheduled flight 
with any other means of travel vou ll find 
its vour best buy. And you'll keep your 


men ON THE JOB... not “on the way 


10°% DISCOUNT 


for official travel on TR’s. 
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DEPENDABLE. SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 





me we would jump at the chance to get 
in the air. 
Here’s your next, Headquarters! 
Sct D. B. REEB 
Bedford, Ind. 


. .. I believe a program offering en- 
listed men Rotary Aircraft Training is 
needed. The future need for helicopter 
pilots is going to be large in the Marine 
Corps and I believe that the training 
time and money involved could be 
greatly reduced by training certain en- 
listed men for the additional duty of 
qualified helicopter pilots. At this time 
we must either, 1) Send fixed wing 
pilots through helicopter school or, 


2) Increase the number of Naval Avia- 
tors entering the Marine Corps. As far 


are authorized for the Marine Corps. 





vast military background, and ire wiy 
in the ways of the Marine Corps. Mam 




























































Uniform Quiz 
Answers to the following questions are on page 63. 


1. Brown leather gloves will be worn or carried when 
wearing: 

a) Winter service with jacket 

b) Winter service with coat 

c) Winter service with raincoat 

d) Summer service with coat 


2. When a Marine is entitled to wear a large number of 
ribbons, he may arrange them in rows of 4 if necessary. 
a) True b) False 

3. Enlisted men are permitted to wear chevrons pur- 
chased from civilian stores, provided the chevrons are made 
according to Marine Corps specifications. 

a) True b) False 

4. While in uniform, sun glasses may be worn: 

a) On leave c) In formation with troops. 
b) On liberty d) At no time 


5. During inclement weather when the raincoat is worn, 
a raincap cover may be worn with the frame cap: 

a) On leave c) In garrison 

b) On liberty d) Not at all 


6. Appropriate military uniforms shall be worn by officers 
and enlisted personnel when traveling as passengers on 
board Military Sea Transport Service ships. 

a) True b) False 


7. Commanding Officers may authorize the wearing of 
field shoes with winter service uniform. 
a) True b) False 


8. The tipped end of the trousers web belt will pass 
through the buckle to the left and will extend beyond the 
buckle: 

a) By not less than | inch nor more than 2 inches 

b) Not less than 2 inches nor more than 4 inches 

c) Not less than 3 inches nor more than 5 inches 

d) Not less than 4 inches nor more than 6 inches 


9. On the raincoat, enlisted service stripes are worn 
sloping toward the front at an angle of 30 degrees with the 
lower part of the stripe 8 inches from the bottom of the 
sleeve. 

a) True b) False 

10. When wearing the rain coat, the tapered end of the 
belt will pass through the buckle to the wearer’s left and 
will extend beyond the buckle: 

a) Not less than 2 inches nor more than 4 inches 

b) Not less than 3 inches nor more than 5 inches 
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as item 1) is concerned, fixed wing months could also be saved by sendj Wh 
pilots are needed for close air support the enlisted man through pre-fligh who 
or transport squadrons and are also training and then helicopter schoo) the ¢ 
qualified for command responsibilities, thus eliminating basic and advance what 
so why should a man lose his command fixed wing training. The idea, of coun. “Y th 
opportunities or draw the high pay of is that the enlisted pilot will only fy 08, 1 
a captain or major in order to drive helicopters and not be made availabk cessfu 
a helicopter? Item 2) poses the same for command duties if later commis lege | 
problems as stated in item 1) plus the _ sioned. bane 
fact that only so many Naval Aviators Who should these enlisted men be mend 
Probably Staff NCOs. Certain fields ax 1” 
Additional qualified helicopter pilots crowded at the top of the NCO rank "." 
can be provided now, utilizing career certainly we have an abundance of ma their 
enlisted men already available in the ter sergeants (as indicated by the order of " 
Marine Corps who possess maturity, a allowing Master Sergeants to requey ae 
Miam: 
Auth 
c) Not less than 4 inches nor more than 6 inches A. 
d) Not less than 5 inches nor more than 7 inches an ar 
11. Trouser legs when properly tailored are %% inches ae. 
longer in back than they are in front. which 
a) True b) False caste 
12. The tie clasp, when worn, will be placed horizontally ing W 
on the lower left of the necktie, midway between the second | the O; 
and third button from the top of the shirt. First 
a) True b) False drills 
13. Officers and Staff NCOs may carry the swagger stick | § amp 
when wearing the utility uniform. first e 
a) True b) False Reserv 
14. Officers and Staff NCOs may carry the swagger stick Second 
as part of the service uniform: lar Ma 
a) In formation with troops under arms. cc) On leave. 1955, 
b) In garrison. d) On liberty. pe , 
15. When the prescribed uniform is winter service “C’ p 
which of the following are required to be worn on the compu 
khaki shirt (winter service “C” is winter service trousers |# i... 
and khaki shirt). aan 
a) Ribbons for personal decorations. wale 
b) Ribbons for campaigns alia 
c) Marksmanship badges. 
d) None of the above answers. Roches 
16. Trousers will be of sufficient length to break slightly 
over the shoe in front and to be not more than 1% inch | Shoot 
above nor reach below the base of the shoe heel at the rear. 
a) True b) False ok qu 
17. Chevrons will be worn with the top point of the | or. 
chevron 4 inches below the shoulder seam, and in the for the 
center of the outer half of the sleeve. the M: 
a) True b) False gests, “ 
18. Field shoes may not be shined. a new 
a) True b) False proud 
19. The cap or other headdress will always be worn by proud | 
personnel wearing side arms or pistol belt except: man’s 1 
a) When entering the commanding officer’s office. not qu 
b) When entering a space where a meal is in progress. — proud | 
c) When entering a space where divine services aré  |@ ang yy 
progress. the ney 
d) When entering a recreation room. distinct 
20. Enlisted men way wear combinations of bronze metal wording 
and brown plastic buttons on a service uniform provided |¥ one ca, 
they are similar in appearance. shot a 
a) True b) False we nov 
tablishe 
—— Ff Marine: 


Marine ( 
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discharge at their convenience). 

Why lose these men plus the men 
who fee! that they are being held up by 
the overcrowding at the top? From 
what ficld should they be drawn? I 
say the experience of the 01, 02, 03, 07, 
08, 18 and 64 should all be used. A suc- 
cessful completion of the one year col- 
lege equivalency test would meet the 
basic requirements and not be too de- 
manding. 

This program could be started now, 
the men who are trained returned to 
their primary fields and when enough 
of those new 1960 super-deluxe ma- 
chines arrive say—Drivers, man your 
‘copters! 

MSct LAWRENCE K. SEPULVEDA 


Miami, Fla. 


Author’s Correction 

_.. In the Sept issue you published 
an article Reserve Training which I 
wrote last November. Since that time 
the Marine Corps has taken some actions 
which render portions of the article 
inaccurate; namely, those sections deal- 
ing with compulsory participation in 
the Organized Reserve. 

First, attendance at 90 percent of 
drills and attendance at each summer 
camp is now required of all men who 
first enlisted into the Marine Corps 
Reserve on and after 10 August 1955. 
Secondly, men who enlisted in the Regu- 
lar Marine Corps on or after 10 August 
1955, will be required to join Reserve 
units within 12 months after completing 
their tour of active duty. It is worthy 
of note, that since drill has become 
compulsory, the Reserves coming under 
these regulations have participated in 
an excellent manner. In our Reserve 
unit, we have had to take enforcing 
action upon less than 3 percent. 

Capt F. D. SINGER 
Rochester, NY 


Shoot Em Up 


... Re Sgt E. R. Tiprovich’s letter on 
hew qualification badge in August issue 
of the Gazette. There is little argument 
for the one rifle qualification badge for 
the Marine Corps as the Sergeant sug- 
gests. “We,” he says, “would like to have 
anew shooting badge that we could be 
proud to wear.” Who, may I ask, is not 
proud to wear the present Expert Rifle- 
man’s Badge? Granted, those who did 
hot qualify as Expert may not be as 
proud to wear the present Sharpshooter 
and Marksman Badges as they would 
the new one suggested, since the only 
distinction on it is the hard-to-see 
wording. With the present badges any- 
one can tell at a distance now good a 
hot a man is. The qualification badges 
we now have are distinctive, well es- 
tablished, and provide an incentive to 
Marines to improve and maintain their 
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shooting to the point where they can 
wear the easily recognized Expert Rifle- 
man’s Badge. Let’s keep what we’ve 
got. 


More on shooting: If every post and 
station in the Corps would spend half 
as much time, money and manpower on 
recreational shooting as they do on 
football and basketball, we could in- 
crease both our combat efficiency and 
our qualification percentages. Our repu- 
tation as the best shooters in the world 
is being strongly challenged. This is 
borne out not only by the Russian 
victories in recent world competition, 
but also by the Army wins at the 1955 
National Matches. And this is not 
the end of the story. 


It may be interesting to note for 
many Marines not familiar with com- 
petitive shooting that Olympic, and also 
National competition to a lesser degree, 
has little more in common with military 
shooting than Hold-em and Squeeze-em. 
Different type weapons, positions and 


techniques are required, along with a - 


very keen interest in the game and ex- 
tensive practice and study. 

It is my hope that both the Marine 
Corps and the nation recognize what it 
is we have to do to prove to the world 
that we are still a nation of riflemen 
and that the Marines are the best in the 


nation. Free-rifle and pistol shooting 
is the most highly developed type of 
shooting in the world today and requires 
the ultimate in equipment and training 
and ability, All possible steps should 
be taken to further Olympic-type shoot- 
ing in the United States since that is 
the only way we can regain world 
recognition for our shooting ability. 
There is no doubt that American shoot- 
ers have equal or greater ability and 
equipment as do other nations. Our 
poor showing in international com- 
petition stems from our lack of em- 
phasis on it. 
From a shooter... 
2pLt H. W. Newton 

Pensacola, Fla. 


Ep: No doubt Lt Newton is happy, as 
are all Marines, that our Corps team 
made a clean sweep of the National 
Matches at Camp Perry last month. 


For a New Breed 


. . . I have been a member of the 
Marine Corps Association for over one 
year and am at present a student in 3-56 
BC, Camp Upshur. Your magazine (or 
perhaps I should say our) rates an A 
plus in this corner. Articles of interest, 
tactical ingenuity, problems facing the 
Corps keep one in the know at all times. 
It portrays to a T the importance of be- 
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Investment brokerage service has a new meaning for mili- 
tary investors—men and women who are investing now with 
a view to providing income and growth of principal in 


years to come. 


We are now offering, without obligation of any kind, two 
new and informative investment aids to serving members of 
the Armed Forces. Directed toward a sensible and conserva- 
tive approach to investing in common stocks, “Dividends 
Over the Years” and “Market Review” will assist every mili- 
tary man and woman to invest wisely. 
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ing on guard at all times and in every 
way. 

Two of the most pertinent articles 
I read were by LtCol R. E. Carey on 
Physical Training and Col W. F. 
Prickett on Old Corps. These men have 
resurrected the true significance of what 
it means to wear the Globe and Anchor. 
To be a Marine must mean more than 
an 0800-1700 day. The true member of 
the Corps is devoted to his duty 24 
hours a day—something like the country 
doctor—always on call. 

LtCol Carey speaks the truth straight 
from the shoulder. We must be a 
Corps in readiness—a state which will 
be engendered by firm and forceful 
training with emphasis on the physical 
end. A pogey-bait Marine will be in 
no condition to hit the combat trail or 
even to undergo strenuous field man- 
euvers. 

Col Prickett’s essay is closely linked 
to the above article. The Old Corps 
had those points which are often Jacking 
today—a spit and polish unit—a desire 
—an esprit to be first and foremost in 
everything. This is a necessity today 
in these hours of unsteady peace. It is 
time to form a chain between the ideas 
of Col Carey and the principles of an 
Old Corps — with the vigor and enthu- 
siasm of the new breed. 

2pLt A. J. O'KEEFE 
Quantico, Va. 


Of Special Interest 

... As a member of the Marine Corps 
Association, I strongly urge that the 
Marine Corps Gazette publish the ar- 
ticle Special Trust and Confidence by 
LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr., as it appeared 
in the May issue of US Naval Institute 
Proceedings. 

This outstanding essay should be read 
by all Marine officers, and I feel the 
Gazette is the vehicle for reaching all 
hands. 

Capt R. J. O'LEARY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


. . » Wish to invite the attention of 
all Staff NCOs to Special Trust and 
Confidence by LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr., 
the leading article in the May 1956 
issue of US Naval Institute Proceedings. 

Special Trust and Confidence should 
be of interest to professional NCOs for 
three reasons: 

1) It is a ruthless, brilliantly written 
essay which lucidly explains the limping 
morale in the services today. 

2) Every argument put forward to 
illustrate the methodical (but not de- 
liberate) debasement of the officer caste 
applies a fortiori to the lot of the con- 
temporary Staff NCO. 

3) I contend that until the Special 
Trust and Confidence is restored to offi- 
cers, we as Staff NCOs will never enjoy 
increased prestige. 
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If the Gazette should find it possib, 
to reprint Special Trust and Confideng, 
it would be performing a service ty 
Marines of every rank and grade, 

SSct M. W. Mog 
MB, Washington, DC 3 
Ep: Because of the interest generate 
by Col Heinl’s Special Trust and Con}, 
dence, the GAZETTE has obtained de. 
mission from the United States Nay} 
Institute to reprint it. It will appew 
in the November issue. 















Misunderstood Machine Gunner 

... I have not seen many articles op 
machine guns in the GAZETTE, and | 
want to say that we machine gunners ay 
still in the fight. The rifleman hy 
gotten to the point that he thinks he} 
the only one in the rifle company. Wel, 
I wish to tell him that the machine gun 
are still there to back him up when 
is on the assault of an objective, along 
with the mortars. 

We have our problems—the same ol 
story of our ammo and fields of fire. But 
we have overcome these and are a fin 
class fighting outfit of the company. 

Cr J. SHAPEL 

















LFTU, Norfolk 

Ep: Cpl Shapel should read A Realistic 
Approach to Better LMG Utilization by 
TSgt Sheehan, Sept Gazette. 


Seconding the Motion 

. . . Give Them Professional Knowl. 
edge by Capt E. J. Paradis has shown by 
letters to the Message Center that ther 
are many who desire a school of the type 
in the Captain’s article. A similar typ 
school was suggested by LtCol R. D. 
Heinl in his article The Challenge from 
Within (Nov ’54 Gazette). It stated in 
the Colonel's article that all NCO war 
rants should be temporary until the 
NCO graduates from this type school. 
Graduates would receive permanenl 
warrants, non-grads would revert to Pi 
if they failed the school. That “reverted 
to Pfc” would “motivate” many an N00 
who is trying to “float” along. 

It is interesting to note that almost 
all armies have NCO schools of one typt 
or another. The Soviet rifle regimet 
has an NCO training company for trait 
ing NCOs in their professional know! 
edge. The French Foreign Legion has: 
“Corporal’s School” and men aré ¢ 
couraged to attend who meet the stant 
ards. The school is said to be mot 
grueling than their recruit training 
The first three graduates receive actif 
Sergeant’s rank and the other Corporal 
as Chief Corporal. 

Many NCOs today do not have enous! 
experience or field experience, and tit 
NCO schools we have today are nol 
long enough to give it to them. Les 
hope the school suggested is acted ot 

TScer J. W. JAUNAL 
MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


@ October 1% 
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By Capt J. G. Martz, III 


#@ THE BIRDS FLY BECAUSE THEY 
are built to fly. It is a natural thing 
for a bird to do. They seldom ex- 
ceed their limitations because the 
control of their flying mechanism is 
an involuntary action. When man 
first successfully emulated the bird 
by placing himself inside a manufac- 
tured flying mechanism he had to 
learn to voluntarily perform those 
actions which enabled him to avoid 
exceeding the limitations of the fly- 
ing mechanism in which he was so 
boldly embarked. As the art and 
technique of controlling the air- 
plane has evolved, the aviator has 
repeatedly met hitherto unknown 
phenomena in the behavior of the 
vehicle, and necessity, “the mother of 
invention,” provided the impetus to 
devise a means of successfully coping 
with each problem. The stall, the 
spin and the ground loop still re- 
main pitfalls which the aviator may 
avoid only by applied skill in pilot- 
ing. Such mysterious things as Mach 
effects, wing twist, control snatch 
and load limits have been problems 
too grezt to overcome by mere ap- 
plication of puny muscle and pilot 
skill, so the airplane builders have 
added refinements, gadgets and gim- 






THE WHIRLING 
| DIVERGANCE 


micks to the machine to enable the 
pilot to remain master of the situa- 
tion. 

Thus, smug in his learned abili- 
ties and confident in the engineer’s 
product, the aviator cries for new 
worlds to conquer, new horizons to 
explore; in short, to fly higher and 
faster. Since the customer is always 
right, the airplane builders thin and 
sweep, form and deform, add more 
power and produce a vehicle which 
will fly higher and faster. Here we 
meet the problem at hand: the 
whirling divergence. 

Whether known by this name or 
“resonance in yaw” or “inertia coup- 
ling” the phenomenon consists of a 
tendency of the airplane to show no 
preference for flight in the direction 
in which the nose is pointed. Rath- 
er, it displays a completely impar- 
tial attitude in the entire matter and 
soon proceeds sideways, backward or 
standing on its nose—much to the 
discomfiture of the human em- 
barked aboard and supposedly in 
control. This may also result in 
undue stress and strain on the struc- 
tural components of the airplane, 
occasionally causing it to fail at 
some vital point resulting in an em- 


Airframe development and the desire for speed and altitude have produced the nee 








barrassing situation. This maneuver 
may arise from a combination of 
contributing factors. As the design- 
er thinned and swept the wings 
no room remained inside them t 
store the landing gear, fuel or mudi 
of anything. Airplane size was te 
duced to give a better thrust-o 
weight ratio. Items which had been 
equitably distributed throughout 
the aifplane on the old models 
ended up crammed in the fuselage 
because this was the only space in 
which they would fit. The result 
an airplane that would fly higher 
and faster, an airplane with a dense 
fuselage—a large portion of the total 
mass being placed on or near the 
longitudinal axis. 

At this point, a handful of far 
sighted men predicted that this wa 
an unhealthy situation because 0 
several known characteristics of ai 
planes which will be discussed here 
An airplane’s directional stability- 
that is its tendency to want to fl 
in the direction in which its nose # 
pointed—deteriorates under several 
circumstances. 

As Mach number is increased, di 
rectional stability decreases in 4 
manner and for reasons too involved 
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to discuss here. The new airplane is 
capable of attaining high Mach 
numbers. 

As the damping effect of the at- 
mosphere decreases because of de- 
creased density, directional stability 
decreases. The new airplane is capa- 
ble of attaining high altitudes. As 
the angle of attack is increased, di- 
rectional stability decreases. The 
new airplane is capable of attaining 
increased angles of attack. 

As the rate-of-roll increases, di- 
rectional stability decreases. The 
new airplane possesses a redeeming 
grace in this respect since high flight 
velocities result in wing twist with 
aerodynamic control surface deflec- 
tion and the rate of roll is decreased. 
But, alas, the aviators propounded 
that it was of little use to go faster 
if one must sacrifice rate-of-roll and 
so the wings were stiffened and our 
new airplane has a fast rate of roll. 
_ Now picture our new airplane fly- 
ing fast and high as the pilot per- 
forms a rolling pull-up. An airplane 
with already weak directional sta- 
bility is suddenly beset by rapid rate- 
ofroll and increased angle-of-attack. 
The poor brute loses all sense of 
Propriety and proceeds to “swap 
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ends.” This is the whirling diverg- 
ence. 

This leaves our aviator suffering 
indigestion from overindulgence in a 
spicy dish and the airplane builder 
muttering that he only served up 
what was ordered. Perhaps we 
would do well to take another look 
at the menu before we order un- 
wisely with the notion that a little 
alkalizer will cure the heartburn 
later. If the menu is in a foreign 
language, perhaps we should hire 
an interpreter to prevent being 
served up a platter of highly sea- 
soned tripe when what we really 
want is roast beef and mashed po- 
tatoes. 

To prevent our weapons systems 
from running afoul of some whirl- 
ing divergence, let us proceed with 
reason and not with panic. Let us 
keep research items in the field of 
research and plan our operational 
capabilities on the basis of proven 
weapons systems in hand. Let us 
continue to provide the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force with the best proven 
equipment available, but let us not 
ignore the fact that better weapons 
systems will evolve only through re- 
search by Marines, for Marines, to 


€ airfoil of today. Does this streamlined brute meet our Marine Corps requirements? 





fill Marine Corps requirements. The 
FMF is a fighting force not a re- 
search group, but this does not obvi- 
ate the need for a research group 
within the Marine Corps outside the 
FMF to consider all weapons system 
applications for the Marine Corps. 
Such a group does exist to a limited 
extent. 

A bayonet will open a can, but a 
can opener will do it faster, better 
and at less cost. An aviation weap- 
ons system developed by some other 
branch of the Armed Forces for 
some specific job can be employed to 
perform a similar job in the Marine 
Corps, but a weapons system de- 
signed specifically for the Marine 
Corps to do a specific Marine Corps 
job will do it more efficiently and, 
in the long run, cheaper. 

In order to survive as the most 
efficient fighting unit in the world, 
we can not afford to continue to 
press make-shift weapons systems in- 
to service. If we must meet another 
whirling divergence, let us not meet 
it in the operational units, but rath- 
er in the realm of research and de- 
velopment where such phenomena 
ought properly to be found out. 
US @ MC 
























@ $§|.THEY WENT SINGLE FILE, WITH 
the column of 21 men strung out 
over approximately 65 yards of trail 
space. This was their normal way of 
going when operating conditions, by 
their standards, seemed reasonably 
good. 

When fog, rain or darkness cut 
the horizon to nothing, with conse- 
quent risk that the column might 
split through some follower taking 
the wrong path at a trail fork, it was 
their custom to lock hands from 
front to rear. Then, in the manner 
of a daisy chain, they would advance 
into enemy country. This practice, 
which western troops would be dis- 
posed to scorn as being beneath dig- 
nity, they accepted gladly as an extra 
safeguard against danger. When 
close to the enemy, they linked 
themselves with wire to signal what 
came. 

Americans thought the night of 
28 April formidably dark. There 
was no thickening of the atmosphere 
at ground level, but a heavy cloud 
wrack had blacked out the stars. 
Still, as the Ethiopian column began 
dog-trotting down trail, 2dLt Won- 
gele Costa could see as far as the 
back of the fourth man. That 
seemed adequate for the mission and 
he saw no reason to contract the 
column or restrict its movement. 

The ridges which bound the Yok- 
kokchon Valley are exceptionally 
rugged and deeply eroded. From 2d 
Company’s home on the big ridge to 
the patrol’s rendezvous at the ex- 
treme end of the forked, low-flying 
ridge called the Alligator’s Jaws the 
distance was 2,000 yards, airline. But 
the trail cut obliquely across coun- 


Thorough training and discipline coupled with effective 
leadership — the key to small’ unit tactics 


INTO Tht 
ALLIGATORS 
JAWS 


By S. L. A. Marshall 
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try, dipping into 3 draws and risi,j 
steeply over as many sprangliy 
ridge fingers. The actual walk y 
the object approximately doublej 
the air distance. 

It is a matter of record that @ 
2028 hours, Wongele Costa reporte 
by radio that he had arrived at th 
appointed ground on the tip of th 
Alligator’s Jaws and his men hadi =!” 
ready set up their weapons and were the / 


ready to fight. He also said: “Thee © 
are the first words said by anyon ‘00k 
since the start.” The advance hig ™°%' 
been without incident and is not i 

exac 


worthy only because of its expres , 
like speed. We had witnessed th Hi 
patrol depart the company lines am High 























exactly 2000. In less than onehil the - 
hour, in dark and over formidabife With 
rough country, they had bounded nade 
far as average infantry can go in jij 
minutes. phor 
They had come to a _ positiogg “7 
which, so far as terrain features wer 14° 
concerned, was almost identical wily °"* 
the ground which brought disaste they 
to a patrol from Charlie Company Ea 
17th USInfRegt, several days late: lerer 
Where they had decided to rm “P* 
their intended deadfall, the upp (* 
end of the Alligator’s Jaws tapertl mi . 
down to the valley floor. An img i 
tion ditch looped around this 4g] — 
treme finger-like projection of ti 
ridge. Atop the finger, approximal ee 
ly 125 yards from the ditch, and fi i 
ing not more than 30 feet above ti “th 
valley floor, was a last knob, shape a 
like a camel’s hump, with spat = 
enough to seat at least half the} 
trol. pore 
Here were the same simple te ai _ 
features which the Charlie pat di 
itch 
wher 
Ther 
ploy. 
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tried to exploit toward rigging a se- 
cure ambush. The knob obviously 
should be manned since it domi- 
nated the trails around the base of 
the hill along which the Chinese 
atrols were likely to move after 
midnight. But a ditch is a dilemma 
in night operations. Used defensive- 
ly as cover, it is quite satisfactory, 
provided one finds the right spot and 
the enemy does not. Otherwise, the 
consequence may be a dreadful 
enfilade. There is no final answer to 
any of the most acute problems in 
minor tactics. Time and luck are 
the chief handmaidens of sound de- 
cision. Take the situation of an in- 
fantry company defending a strate- 
gically important bridge. No rule in 
the book helps the commander to 
determine the moment when it is 
better to destroy the. bridge than 
seek to save it. As for a ditch in 
night fighting, it may be either a life- 
saver or a deathtrap. 

In deciding to base on the ditch at 
the Alligator’s Jaws and use its walls 
to the fullest, Lt Wongele Costa 
took on the same setting that flum- 
moxed the Charlie patrol, then or- 
ganized his ground according to an 


| exactly opposite pattern. 


His assault group was put on the 
high ground. Ten men were put on 
the knob, 9 armed with Mls, one 
with a carbine. All carried 4 gre- 
nades apiece. Other than arms, they 
carried one radio, a sound-power 
phone, one red flare to signal for the 
arranged fires, one green flare to re- 
quest help from the main line and 
one amber star cluster to signal that 
they were returning. 

Each flare was handled by a dif- 
ferent man: he would not fire it ex- 
cept on order from the patrol lead- 
er. It was an extra precaution taken 
by the Ethiopians while on patrol 
but not observed by our own troops. 
They considered themselves too 
weak in radio technicians and, there- 
fore, put greater reliance on old- 
fashioned signals. 

Cpl Raffi Degene was left in 
charge of the assault group. They 
sought rock cover but did not dig in. 

Wongele Costa then led the sup- 
port party to the ditch, a dirt- 
banked structure raised a foot or so 
above the flat confronting it. The 
ditch turned sharply at the point 
Where he established the force. 
There were but 7 men: to be de- 
ployed. The weapons available to 
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hold the ditch were 3 Mls, 2 BARs, 
2 carbines and 40 hand grenades. 
He split his force into two wings, so 
that 3 men faced north on the right 
of the turn and 4 men faced west to 
the left of it. 

In so doing, his thinking was that 
the two flanks would be mutually 
supporting along the ditch, if either 
got hit. The chance of enfilade had 
been reduced. The approaches to 
the hill were covered from 2 direc- 
tions. 

He did not calculate, however, 
that the group on the low ground 
was more likely to figure in an ini- 
tial interception than the men on 
the heights. No trail led directly to 
the ditch position though several 
paths skirted it and merged where 
the ditch rounded the finger-end just 


north of the assault position. Hence, 
as Wongele Costa envisaged the 
main possibilities of his ambush, the 
Chinese might start climbing the 
Alligator’s Jaws, become routed by 
the assault group, and in flight to 
their own country, be taken by 
flanking fire from the support. That 
was why he put both BARs in the 
ditch. He had been ordered to take 
prisoners if possible. Because of the 
low visibility, he saw little chance 
of doing it unless the enemy virtual- 
ly stumbled over his men. 

One BAR man, Cpl Tiggu Walde- 
tekle, was left in direct charge of the 
support. Taking along his runner 
and the 2 aid men, the leader then 
moved upslope to a point halfway 
between assault and support. He 
was connected to both groups by 
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One of the most widely read and respected military his- 
torians and analysts in this country, $. L. A. Marshall pre- 
sents a vivid account of a unique patrol action of the Korean 
war. A brigadier general in the Army Reserve, S. L. A. 
Marshall has had a varied career as military analyst. and 
soldier since WW 1, when he rose from the ranks to be 
commissioned a 2d lieutenant of infantry. For the past 28 
years he has been military critic and war correspondent for 
oun 2 the Detroit News. During WWII he was special consultant 
to the Secretary of War and later Chief of Orientation, AUS, and Chief His- 


torian in the Pacific and European Theaters. He established the Army News 
Service, and developed methods of battlefield research that were adopted for 
all theaters, and installed the system of interrogating captured enemy high 


commanders in Europe. 


Author of a number of military texts and many articles, he is a frequent 
lecturer at various colleges and schools throughout the country. Recalled to 
active duty in 1948 he wrote the initial staff studies looking forward to the 
formation of the North Atlantic Alliance: He served in Korea with Operations 
Research Office, G3, Eighth Army, as infantry operations analyst. 
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phone and with higher levels by 
phone and radio. His preparations 
complete, he waited. 

Until exactly 0300, the hill was 
absolutely quiet. Wongele Costa 
had just looked at his watch. His 
men had been on position 6 hours 
and 32 minutes. During that time, 
the only sounds he had heard were 
his own voice making the hourly re- 
port by radio to the Company: 
“Everything negative.” But he knew 
that the men were awake and watch- 
ful. Cpls Degene and Waldetekle 
had seen to that. At 15-minute in- 
tervals, each junior leader made his 
rounds, crawling from man to man. 
He pressed the man’s hand. The 
man pressed twice in response. It 
was their way of assuring an alerted 
unity. 

Both Corporals had just crawled 
to his position and completed their 
hand check. He had called the Com- 
pany and his 2 assistants were al- 
ready back with their men. 

As Waldetekle slid back into his 
position with the support group, he 
saw the men on the left, pointing 
vigorously out into the enveloping 
darkness with their rifles. It was the 
signal that they detected enemy 
movement. He moved to them. 
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Then he could see a figure in clear 
silhouette standing not more than 
20 yds beyond the ditch. 

Waldetekle backtracked along the 
ditch, then crawled again to Won- 
gele Costa, saying’ nothing, but 
pointing with his rifle as his men 
had done. The Lieutenant sent Pvt 
Tilahullninguse crawling uphill to 
give the same signal to Degene and 
his men. The whole alert had been 
carried out soundlessly. All weap- 
ons were now pointed in the direc- 
tion where the one Chinese had 
been seen. Then for a few seconds, 
Wongele Costa waited, confident 
that his own presence and prepara- 
tions had not been detected. 

Waldetekle crawled to him again, 
gesturing still more vigorously with 
the rifle. It was the sign that he had 
seen several other Chinese moving 
along the same axis. 

To Wongele Costa’s left, a shallow 
gully ran unevenly toward the ditch. 
Using hand signals, he told Tila- 
hullningnse to unpin a grenade, 
crawl down the gully and bomb the 
enemy group. It was done as di- 
rected. Wongele Costa was still cer- 
tain that the Chinese were unalerted 
and wholly within his field of fire. 
But he was bent on capturing pris- 





oners and he figured—wrongly, as 
developments were to prove—that 
one grenade would hardly more 
than momentarily upset them and 
enable the support group to bag 
them before they could recoil. 

Tilahullninguse was 15 yards up 
hill from the nearest Chinese when 
he loosed his throw. As the grenade 
exploded, by its light, Wongele 
Costa could see about 20 of the 
enemy. More than that, they were 
deployed, lying flat and with weap 
ons pointed straight toward his sup- 
port line, which so far hadn't fired 
a shot. 

As the scene went dark again, the 
enemy opened fire against the ditch 
with grenades, rifles and sub-ma 
chineguns. Not more than 5 seconds 
elapsed between the explosion and 
the answering volley. Before Won- 
gele Costa had time to shout an oF 
der, the left wing of the support 
group had joined the fight full blast, 
3 rifles and the BAR. 

In this way began a duel almost 
without parallel in modern wat. 
The opposing lines were just a little 
less than 15 yards apart. (The dis 
tance was tape measured on the fol 
lowing day.) At that range, as the 
shooting began, the odds were 4 
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riflemen against 20. Only Walde- 
tekle’s left wing was free to trade 
fre with the enemy. His right flank 
weapons were interdicted from fire 
by a turn in the ditch. From its po- 
sition on the knob, the assault group 
could not bring weapons to bear on 


| the Chinese without risking that the 


volley would slaughter the 4 Ethio- 
pians who were fighting. These 
things, Wongele Costa weighed 
within the first few seconds while 
watching the fire flash. He made 
his decision. 

There was just time to call the as- 
sult group on the sound power 
phone and say: “Don’t move! Don't 
fire! Now send a man down to the 
right flank of the support and give 
them that same message.” Then he 
turned to Tilahullninguse and _ his 
2 aid men and said: “Follow me!” 
On hands and knees, he moved 
down the gully which cut through 
Waldetekle’s position, stopping every 
few feet to fire his carbine. The 3 
men behind him did the same. 

Their entry into the ditch was 
timed precisely to save the position, 
though the reinforcement did no 
more than plug the gaps cut into 
ranks. The ditch, which was run- 
ning about one foot of water, was 
deep enough to provide full body 
cover for the line of riflemen. But 
to fire, a man had to come head and 
shoulders above the embankment, 
and Waldetekle’s half squad had 
chosen to face it, though bullets 
beat like hail against the bank. 

A grenade sailed in, bounced off 
the bank and exploded as it struck 
just above Waldetekle’s elbow. His 
right arm was blown off clean just 
below the shoulder socket. He ut- 
tered neither cry nor groan. The 
others didn’t know he was hurt un- 
ul with his left hand he passed the 
BAR to Pvt Yukonsi, saying: “Fire, 
and keep it low.” Thereafter, he 
continued to give orders. 

Yukonsi triggered the weapon for 
only a few seconds. Then a burp 
gun burst hit him in the left arm, 
shredding it from wrist to shoulder. 
The BAR was still in working order. 
Yukonsi handed it to Tilahullning- 
use without a word, then collapsed 
in the ditch unconscious from loss 
of blood. 

On the extreme left of the line, 
Pvt Mano Waldermarian took 3 
bullets through his brain. But in 
the frenzy of the action, no one saw 
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him fall. 

Wongele Costa yelled to the 2 aid 
men to take over the grenading. 
Then he propped against the ditch 
bank and let go with the carbine, 
firing full automatic. During the 
remainder of the duel, he worked 
as a rifleman, leaving the directing 
to Waldetekle. The pointblank ex- 
change continued for another 15 
minutes. Wongele Costa—a precise 
man—timed it with his wristwatch. 
But once all 5 weapons were brought 
to bear in volume, the enemy fire 
ranged increasingly higher, and 
there were no more casualties in the 
ditch. 

A messenger from the assault 
group came crawling down the gul- 
ly. Word of the action had been 
sent the battalion commander, 
LtCol Wolde Yohanis Shitta. He 
was asking: “Shall I send help?” 

Wongele Costa replied: “Tell him 
no. Tell him I can hold this field 
with my own men.” The messenger 
left and the lieutenant resumed fire. 

Action was temporarily suspended 
when at last Waldetekle _ cried: 
“There’s nothing coming back.” 
Wongele Costa called: “Hold fire!” 
and then listened. It was true. 
Either the enemy had been wholly 
destroyed or its discouraged remnant 
had been driven off. There was not 
then time to look. The BAR had 
gone dry. The carbine was empty 
and the aid men had thrown their 
last grenades. 

By radio Wongele Costa called for 
flares over the position, as had been 


pre-arranged with the US 48th Field 
Artillery Bn. Within the next min- 
ute he got 4 rounds. They lighted 
the hill and the ditch bright as day, 
and so doing, diverted attention 
from what had transpired in the 
foreground. 

As the lights came on, Wongele 
Costa glanced toward the hill at his 
back. Then he saw it: an entire 
Chinese platoon, deployed in skirm- 
ish order, was advancing up the nose 
of the ridge. The line of approxi- 
mately 50 men was in that second 
still upright and marching straight 
toward the assault group. In the 
next second, the line had gone flat, 
thereby foiling the lights. It was still 
about 100 yards short of the position 
on the knob. 

“VT fire on White—all you can 
give me.” That was the radio mes- 
sage from Wongele Costa to the ar- 
tillery. If the proximity fues shells 
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came in as directed, they would just 
miss his own men and stonk the 
enemy in the “white” area. He got 
his barrage in exactly 30 seconds and 
it landed right on the button. From 
his post in the ditch, he could see 
the rounds exploding into the enemy 
line and he could hear the outcries 
of the wounded. In less’ than one 
minute the formation was broken. 
Some of the Chinese ran for the base 
of the hill. Others ran. forward 
looking for a hole or a rock. 

In that interval, Wongele Costa 
abandoned his position on the left 
side of the ditch. The casualties 
were carried to the position on the 
right flank. But in the darkness, he 
missed one man, not knowing that 
Waldemarian was dead. So he called 
for lights again to assist the search. 
When the flare came on, he could 
see Waldemarian in the ditch. He 
sat there in a natural position, the 
rifle folded close in his arms. Won- 
gele Costa crawled over to him, 
found that he was dead and so re- 
turned, carrying the body. Thereby 
he simply followed the tradition of 
his corps. Fiercely proud of the 
loyalty of their men, officers of the 
Imperial Guard are likely to say to 
a stranger: “Should trouble come, 
stay with me, I'll be the last man to 
die.” In battle, it is invariably the 
officer who takes the extra risk to 
save one of his own. 

There had been no letup in the 
VT barraging of the nose of the 
ridge. Costa simply had it shifted 
forward a short space to choke off 
escape. Then Cpl Degene called him 
to say that from the knob, he could 
hear the Chinese reassembling on 
the other side of the finger, down- 








slope 70 or 80 yards from his posi- 
tion. 

Wongele Costa again called the 
artillery: “Keep the fires going on 
White. But give me more VT and 
put it on Red.” 

Fifty-five seconds later, the new 
barrage dropped on the far flank of 
the hill. Thereafter, for 65 minutes, 
the fires were continued unrelent- 
ingly against the “White” nose of 
the hill and the “Red” slope. 

The patrol merely continued to 
hold ground. Degene’s men neither 
shifted position nor fired a shot. 





Unassisted, the artillery broke the 
back of the Chinese attack. 

Wongele Costa and assistants had 
long since returned to their position 
between the 2 groups. The aid men 
had tourniqueted and quieted the 
wounded. They would have to last 
it with the others. 

At 0430 LtCol Shitta called the 
Lieutenant to ask how things were 
going. 

Wongele Costa replied: “The only 
live Chinese in this valley are in our 
hands.” 

Said Shitta: “If that’s it, you might 
as well return.” 

So Wongele Costa got the patrol 
reassembled and on the trail. To 


the number of 22, they had counted 
enemy dead in their foreground, 
They were confident that with the 
help of the artillery, they had 
wounded at least as many more, 
Two badly-shot up prisoners had 
been taken. 

The wounded and dead were put 
in the van of the column. Costa 
helped bear Waldemarian’s body, 
They started uptrail and at las 
closed on the company lines at 055, 
They still looked fresh in the full 
light of a lovely dawn. 

There is but one note needed jy 
summary. Wongele Costa and his 
20 men were having their first ex. 
perience under fire. Theirs was the 
first patrol sent from the newly-ar. 
rived Ethiopian battalion which had 
come to Korea boasting that it 
would outshine the old Kagnew Bn, 
which was a shining outfit. 

But these men knew their ground, 
almost as a man knows the palm of 
his own hand. Following the meth- 
od used by the old battalion, 4 after. 
noons successively, prior to the pay 
run, all members of the patrol had 
marched to the entrenched height 
on the Alligator’s Jaws which over- 
looked the flat they had chosen to 
give battle. There they had spent 
hours studying the distances, the 
relation of one slope to another and 
the likely application of weapons, 
according to the probable contin- 
gencies. 

The start of their debriefing fol- 
lowed the combat by less than ? 
hours. Wongele Costa said: “Every 
detail of that ground had become 
part of a print in my mind. It was 
like moving in my own house. | 
could see in the dark.” US @ MC 


@ Fo.Ltowinc THE END oF WW II and during the period when the Marines in North China pre- 
vented many important areas from falling into the hands of the Communists, a rifle compay was as- 
signed the mission of guarding an important air base. The company’s roster included some with con- 
siderable combat experience and some newly arrived from the States. 

The company gunnery sergeant, a crusty veteran of Bougainville, Guam and Iwo Jima, was 


taking his turn with the other staff NCOs as commander of the guard. 


While regaling the unfortunates in the guardhouse with choice sea stories, the Gunny was inter- 
rupted by a shot ringing out in the distance. 
Immediately the phone jangled and an excited voice reported, “This is Post 2. A bullet just 


whizzed past my left ear.” 


Without hesitation the Gunny replied, “Right step, MARCH.” 


LtCol C. S. Robertson 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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Cessna L-19’s Help Army “Spread the Word” | 














. Helping Army units maintain radio communications is another of the many 

35, vital jobs performed by versatile Cessna L-19’s. Other jobs: control of 

- military highway traffic, fast transportation for field commanders, evacuating 

in wounded, pilot training, courier work, flare dropping, airborne radio relay. 

“4 During civil emergencies, L-19’s are used by Army National Guard units. Y 

the ’ . ’ . 

a a rugged, all-metal L-19 $ can do all these jobs because they’re designed (i 7 KY) Ul 
* 0 be versatile. They offer high-wing visibility, short take-offs and landings, AMI ; 





it outstanding load-carrying and slow-flight characteristics. Also, L-19’s are 
easy to service, require less maintenance than any other Army airplane! 


Cessna has delivered every L-19 to U. S. Armed Forces on schedule since 1951! 


Cessna Aircraft Company, Wichita, Kansas 
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By Capt W. C. Wisely 


@ IN RECENT MONTHS THE GAZETTE 
has featured a number of articles 
that have stressed either the need 
for developing small unit leadership 
to a high degree or the importance 
of injecting a large amount of live- 
ly imterest into troop training. Then 
in February Col Williams’ Js Close 
Order Drill Necessary in the Atomic 
Age? was published. But has any- 
one considered the possibility of 
combining these three factors—lead- 
ership training, troop instruction, 
and drill—and adding to them a 
spark of imagination? What would 








be the obvious result? A drill for 
combat. Battle Drill. 

Col Williams rightly maintains 
that close order drill is still neces- 
sary, for it is invaluable in building 
discipline, “the habit of obedience 
to the word of command of a lead- 
er.” Furthermore, close order drill 
is a necessary part of the color of 
the Corps. Who can forget the thrill 
that ripples through a boot battalion 
as it stands its last parade? This is 
an important factor in esprit de 
corps, and it cannot be discarded. 
But must an hour a day, day after 
day, be spent upon this traditional 
close order drill? 

Col Williams criticizes the lacka- 
daisical attitude that he, and every 
troop leader, has often encountered 
on the drill field. But has he really 
uncovered the essential reasons for 
it? Is listless leadership the only 
cause? Might it not also be true that 
men tend to become bored and 
sloppy when they must constantly 
repeat a well-known and mechanical 
procedure?. Might they not also be 
discouraged by their knowledge 
that “no.drill movement is of any 
direct value in combat whatsoever?” 
Moreover, of what practical value 
is the physical training that close 
order drill provides? How well pre- 
pared for snooping and pooping 
were the muscles of those who went 
straight to Korea from the romp 





and stomp of posts and stations? 

Why not devise a drill for modern 
combat—Battle Drill—based on the 
contents of the Marine Rifle Squad 
manual? 

In every training period, a few 
days are set aside for lectures on fire 
team, squad and platoon formations, 
on arm and hand signals and on 
rifle squad and platoon tactics. In 
addition, at the beginning of many 
field problems, a few hours are often 
spent practicing these fundamentals, 
these basic factors in the combat be- 
havior of the Corps. 

But what company officer or NCO 
has failed to note the tactical con- 
fusion among small units that al- 
most invariably accompanies their 
field problems, and their first com- 
bat actions? The reasons for this 
confusion are simple enough. On 
paper, a platoon in garrison may be 
at T/O strength and fully trained, 
but training schedules and readiness 
reports can be very deceptive. With: 
in that platoon men come and 60. 
Some remain through several trait: 
ing cycles, and receive and forget 
all the basic training they need. 
Others obtain only bits and pieces, 
for there are always special schools, 
mess details and _ reassignments. 
Thus many never participate in the 
unemphasized and brief period al 
lotted for instruction in the fund 
mentals of small unit combat. And 
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far too frequently these subjects are 
taught only by lecture, and not by 
practical application. The result? 
When the signal for a tactical for- 
mation is given—assuming that it is 
correctly given—riflemen fail to re- 
act immediately, instinctively, silent- 
jy and properly. Some must be 
picked up and dumped into their 
proper place in the formation. The 
progress of a rifle squad across a 
field is often a painful sight to 
behold. 

This would not happen. if men 
were constantly drilled in the sig- 
nals, formations and tactics they 
must use in combat. If Battle Drill 
could be alternated with close order 
drill in the training schedule, every 
man would soon learn to react as 
quickly and instinctively to the 
command “Wedge” as he now does 
to the command “Right, Face.” Al- 
most every barracks area has the 
necessary bare ground nearby. Ball 
fields and parade grounds are made 
to order for Battle Drill. Further 
more, all sorts of spice could be in- 
jected into the hour by concocting 
realistic situations and using the 
principle of the old “King of the 
Mountain” game. Let’s look at an 
example. 

The hour is 0800, and the CO of 
Alfa Company has just taken the 


Top’s report. Platoon leaders in- 
spect their men. The Skipper gives 
“Right, Face. Sling, Arms. Forward 
March,” and the company heads for 
the ball diamond. There each pla- 
toon does a column right onto the 
field, the platoon leaders deploy 
their squads and each squad leader 
takes over and maneuvers his men 
across the field as he sees fit, using 
arm and hand signals to call for the 
formations and movements he 
chooses to use. 

Then the Skipper signals “As- 
semble on Me” to his platoon lead- 
ers, and gives them his orders while 
the NCOs assemble the platoons 
back by the road. 

“Ist Platoon, with Ist Section Ma- 
chine Guns attached, will act as ag- 
gressors and defend home plate. 
2d Platoon and Machine Guns, 
minus Ist Section, will set up a base 
of fire along the road behind second 
base. 3d Platoon will maneuver 
through the woods behind third base 
to attack the left flank of home 
plate. Jump-off time is 0830. I will 
be with the 3d Platoon. Any ques- 
tions? The time is now 0815. Move 
out.” 

At 0830, the 3d Platoon leaves the 
line of departure, and its leaders 
move their men through the woods 
using arm and hand signals and run- 


ners. By 0840, the platoon leader 
is within 50 yards of the objective, 
home plate. The platoon leader 
gives the prearranged signal for the 
base of fire to lift its fire, and the 
assault is launched. The company 
reassembles for a brief critique, and 
then returns to barracks for the lec- 
ture on malfunctions due to begin 
at 0900. 

This hour of drill for modern 
combat should be scheduled at least 
twice a week. With a little imagina- 
tion, an infinite variety of realistic 
situations can be devised, and each 
echelon of command within the 
company can be given extensive 
practice in tactical leadership. Real- 
ism will instill enthusiasm, rivalry 
will excite aggressiveness and the 
use of imagination by platoon, 
squad and fire team leaders will 
keep interest high. Men will learn 
to maneuver quickly and properly 
in response to the commands given 
by leaders whose familiarity with 
the fundamentals of small unit com- 
bat has become instinctive. Physical 
conditioning will be maintained at 
a high level, for the muscles most 
needed in combat will be constantly 
in use. The combat readiness of the 
company will be greatly increased, 
because it is training for modern 
combat with Battle Drill. US@MC 


Saved by the Bull 


#@ In Apr 1941, my first professional recognition came when I was suddenly chosen to be VAdm 
William (Bull) Halsey’s orderly. Shortly after I had made Pfc, while a member of the Marine Detach- 
ment, USS Yorktown (CV5), the ship was launching aircraft in a fleet exercise off the Hawaiian Islands. 
The Admiral and I were standing on the flag bridge. The Admiral, as was his custom, prepared to light a 
cigar. After several futile attempts to obtain a light from his monogrammed Zippo, he handed it to me 
and directed me to take it to his cabin boy and have it refilled. Being a Boot and not desiring to miss any 
thing topside, I made haste to the Admiral’s country and had the cabin boy refill the lighter. While in the 
process of refilling the lighter the crash alarm was sounded. I snatched the lighter, pouring the fluid all 
over it and ran up the ladder, 4 rungs at a time. Never before having seen a plane crash, I wasn’t about 
to miss this one. Arriving topside I was in time to see 2 locked TBDs descending towards the water. In a 
subconscious manner I returned the lighter to the Admiral. He being an old hand at this sort of thing, 
calmly proceeded to relight his cigar. Out of the corner of my eye I noticed the lighter flare up. From 
this mass of flame the Admiral relit his cigar and closed the cover and handed the lighter back. Still en- 
thralled by the crash, I accepted the lighter. It was hot, so I heaved it. Over the side it went. As soon as it 
left my hand I knew I had made a mistake. Watching the lighter descend, 70 feet below to the blue Pacific, 
I knew I had to rectify my error. How? Jump! No. One had to request permission from the OD to leave 
the ship. No time for that. Call the Corporal of the Guard for instructions? Call him anyway, the Admiral 
would lock me up — my illustratious career in the Marine Corps snuffed out at Mare Island. What would 
my family say? I could hear the metallic clang of the brig doors sealing my fate. I turned to face the 
Admiral, braced for any verdict, hoping that it would be just and merciful. In my imagination as I awaited 
my sentence, the ship had stopped, all planes stopped flying to hear the results. Officers and men awaiting 
the death knell. If a pair of skivies had been dropped on deck, they would have sounded like a kettle 
drum, struck in a funeral parlor. Looking into those steel blue eyes, I could read my fate. The Admiral 
blew the ashes off his cigar, my knees rang out the time. I sweated, feverishly praying. The Admiral spoke, 
and in my mental anguish I heard these words, “Perhaps you had the right idea, lad.” 


TSgt G. Kastner 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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By Capt C. H. Amme, Jr., USN 


# In 1945, a B-29 FLEW OVER HiRo- 
shima and dropped a “small-sized” 
atomic bomb which destroyed that 
city. This fact has had an impact 
on political and military thinking 
that has been almost cataclysmic. 
Since that day 10 years ago, nothing 
has so engrossed the attention of the 
leaders of the world as the search for 
the answer to the question of the 
atomic bomb, the question that can 
be phrased a hundred different ways 
but which can best be expressed by 
not being phrased at all, the big 
question which simply asks, “What 
is the answer?” 

For military men, the Big Ques- 
tion is one that challenges the fun- 
damental precepts of military strat- 
egy. As one well-known military 
writer put it, “It brings us to the end 
of strategy as we have known it.” 
As one unknown Marine put it, “A 
rifle ain’t no match for the atomic 
bomb, but there sure will be a heck 
of a lot of dead Commies that won't 
know it.” Both of these, the well- 
known writer and the little-known 
Marine, have one thing in common: 
they are speaking of military mat- 
ters. They are not groping in the 
sphere of metaphysics and religion 
and they are not concerning them- 
selves with moral implications. 

We can do no better ourselves. 
We will resolve to look plain facts 
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in the face and we will examine this 
problem solely within the frame- 
work of military ideas and prin- 
ciples. Above all, we will seek an 
answer that will assure the contin- 
ued peace and security of our people. 

In making this examination, first 
we must consider the weapon itself. 
Since that fateful day in 1945 when 
a “small” atomic bomb brought 
about the death of a city, we have 
developed hydrogen bombs many 
thousand times more _ powerful, 
bombs which can contaminate up 
to 7,000 square miles of territory 
downwind from the point of burst. 

It does not take a military expert 
to appreciate the terrifying signifi- 
cance of this. It does not require a 
highly classified war game analysis 
to theorize over the effect of a ther- 
monuclear attack on a country the 
size of the United States or Russia. 
Cerebration of this sort can be done 
in the living room with an ordinary 
map and a sack of pennies. 

To illustrate this point, we did 
just this. We laid a map of Russia, 
drawn to the scale of 1 : 8,000,000, 
on the living room floor. After de- 
termining that one penny covered 
an area about 80 miles in diameter, 
we stood off about 5 feet (a relative 
position comparable to the United 
States) and began to pitch pennies— 
100 of them. 


—— 
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So e pennies landed in the 
Casp ea or in the wastes of 
Siberfa (faulty navigation). Some 
rolled off the map entirely (bombers 
shot down). But the vast majority 
(after a few practice rounds) landed 
on the densely populated area known 
as European Russia. Since it only 
took 13 pennies laid end to end to 
stretch from the White Sea to the 
Black Sea, a very vivid idea can be 
had of how much of the Russian 
populated area was covered by the 
100 cents. 

If each penny is considered a 
thermonuclear bomb, then for all 
practical purposes Russia would be 


destroyed—as ify 8 as 7 a 
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Thermonuclear weapons and global war — Are they compatible? 


ma was destroyed by one small 
atomic bomb. 

Now, of course, there is a limit to 
such speculation. One penny is not 
a hydrogen bomb and the ability to 
pitch them accurately for about 5 
feet is not the same as the capability 
of a complex delivery system. In 
that sense, it would be ridiculous in 
the extreme to relate the tactics and 
techniques of the hydrogen bomb to 
the simple pastime of pitching pen- 
nies. Nevertheless, if we accept the 
full significance of. the power of the 
thermonuclear bomb and if we ac- 
cept the premise that the United 
States possesses the required capa- 
bility of delivering the magic num- 
ber of 100 of these devastating weap- 
ons to the heart of Russia, then it 
is quite obvious that the Strategic 
Air Command can do what Gen Le- 
May says it can do — it can destroy 
the Soviets’ will and ability to fight 


in a matter of a few days, if not 
hours. 


@ HAVING ARRIVED at the position 
where we feel that we have a sound 
appreciation of the formidable as- 
pects of a thermonuclear war, we 
may perhaps pause a moment and 
wonder if this is not the answer that 
we seek—at least, the military part 
of that answer. Here we are faced 
with the awesome fact that we now 
have it within our power to “kill a 
nation”—literally: Perhaps we can 
just stop here and, like Keats, say, 
“That is all ye know on earth and 
all ye need to know.” 

In many ways that is what has 
happened. We have equated the 
threat to our peace and security with 
the threat to use the hydrogen bomb. 
Regardless of how many empirical 


formulas we set up to deal with the 
lesser related problems we arrive at 
the final arbitrament of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb. We have visualized 
the ultimate threat to our peace and 
security in the form of a total war 
and we have sought to arm our 
forces with the weapons that will 
prevent that total war from happen- 
ing. Is this the answer that we seek? 

We agree that we have it within 
our power to “kill Russia.” We have 
the thermonuclear bombs and the 
necessary means of delivering them. 
But must we not also agree that in 
time Russia may likewise have the 
necessary means of delivering nu- 
clear attacks to “kill the United 
States?” The moment we inject the 
possibility that the Soviets will even- 
tually be able to do to us that which 
we can do to them puts in question 
the whole concept that the threat 
to our peace and security can be 
met by the threat to use the hydro- 
gen bomb. 

But before we go any further 
along this li thinking, let us 





examine the possibility of a “nuclear 
stalemate.” 

The phrase, “nuclear stalemate,” 
“atomic parity” or “atomic stand-off” 
is used to illustrate a condition de- 
scribed by Col R. C. Richardson, 
USAF, “. . . the strategic atomic 
capability has reached sufficient pro- 
portions on both sides to produce 
decisive results regardless of 
who strikes the first blow.” Under 
these conditions, mutual destruction 
“can hardly be shown as being ad- 
vantageous to either side.” 

There is nothing to suggest that 
this state of “atomic stand-off” exists 
now or for that matter that it will 
inevitably exist some time in the 
tuture. Despite the fact that every- 
thing points to the successful devel- 
opment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles which could in a single at- 
tack against a major population 
produce some 30 million casualties; 
despite the demonstrable certainty 
that the relentless growth of the So- 
viet stockpile of nuclear weapons 
will eventually ‘provide more than 
enough weapons to obliterate all 
valid targets in the United States; 
despite all these dire factors that 
favor the almost complete success 
of the nuclear offensive, there is still 
the outside chance that some revo- 
lutionary development in the de- 
fense might permit the nation to 
protect itself sufficiently to live on 
after the initial attack. 

But we must in all fairness admit 
that a situation of “atomic stand- 
off,” of a toleration, of a mutual de- 
terrent, is a distinct possibility in 
the future. If such a situation 
should exist, then the strategic idea 
that the thermonuclear bomb could 
somehow guard our peace and se- 
curity will have to be rejected out 
of hand. Total war would become 
suicidal, and, as Air Marshal Sir 
Robert Saundby said, “unthinkable.” 

The truth of the matter is that we 
have already reached the point 
where total war is no longer a work- 
able proposition. That is not to say 
that global war cannot happen. It 
definitely can happen. But it is also 
quite clear, except in the most ex- 
treme case, that total war will not 
happen. The somber realization of 
the consequences of a global nuclear 
war will call for every possible means 
of avoiding the dire choice which 
would bring it to pass. Today, we 
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live under the monitor of the nu- 
clear deterrent. The primary mis- 
sion of the Strategic Air Forces of 
the United States is to prevent a 
total war from starting. That is the 
essence of the deterrent. If the de- 
terrent is successful then there will 
be no total war. But the deterrent 
does more than that. It also exer- 
cises a restraining influence on the 
military activities of Soviet foreign 
policy which might have the slight- 
est possibility of leading up to total 
war with the United States. 

Under a possible atomic stand- 
off or nuclear stalemate global-war 
would still be an unworkable prop- 
osition, but there would be one sig- 
nificant difference. The United 
States would then have lost the abil- 
ity to employ the coercive force of 
her atomic superiority to restrain 
the Soviets from indulging in mili- 
tary activities of lesser scope than 
total war. In other words, the situ- 
ation would become one of mutual 
deterrence where the only thing de- 
terred would be total war. The So- 
viets would no longer feel them- 
selves restrained from military activ- 
ities of the “nibbling” variety. 

But the end result of both is the 
same. If the deterrent is successful, 
there will be no total war. If we 
arrive at a condition of nuclear 
stalemate, there also will be no total 
war. The whole idea would become 
“unthinkable.” 

Strictly from the point of view of 
a Machiavelli, there is a weakness in 
comparing the deterrent to the un- 
thinkable situation of the nuclear 
stalemate. The policy of the deter- 
rent denotes an imbalance of forces 
in our favor and connotes an ad- 
vantage to the United States which 
could possibly be exploited politi- 
cally. This would be quite true if 
the situation were reversed and Rus- 
sia were favored with the deterrent. 
There could be then little doubt 
that she would pursue her advan- 


tages to the fullest extent. But th 
fact remains that the United Stay 
has not exploited her position , 
superior atomic strength to achi 
any notable objectives from the § 
viets. The fact is that the opini 
of her own people will not peri 
the United States to exploit her 
sition of superior atomic strength 
force any concessions from the & 
viets. Such is the nature of our 4d 
mocracy and such is the nature , 
our power. 

National power exists to furthe 
national objectives. National poy. 
er is exercised in two ways, by con 
sent and by coercion. Most natiox 
would infinitely prefer to have th 
consent of other nations to permit 
the exercise of this power. But sud 
an idyllic state of affairs has neve 
been known in history's past and the 
possibility of such an arrangement 
in the future is too remote to even 
contemplate. There are still « 
casions when coercion is used t 
project national power or to defen 
against it. This coercion can take 
the form of economic policies, sanc 
tions, trade barriers and the like. I 
can also take the form of militay 
force. The acquiescence of othe 
nations can be gained by the threat 
to employ military force or in the 
final analysis by actually using thi 
force. But the threat to employ 
military force indicates a willingnes 
to employ it. There is no question 
that in the deterrent, the threat 10 
use atOmic and thermonuclear weap 
ons is backed by a willingness to do 
so—in a given set of circumstances 
But—and this is the heart of the 
matter—there is no earthly reason 
in this world why the Soviets would 
provide the set of conditions thi 
would bring upon them certain de 
struction. As long as Russia dos 
not provide the mise en scéne W 
bring about total nuclear warfat 
she still retains the freedom and tht 
wide scope of action in areas of he 
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of the future. 


Capt C. H. Amme, Jr., USN, was, until recently, an instruc 
tor at the NATO Defense College in Paris. 
he was reminded of the destructive power of the atom« 
weapons that undoubtedly will play a major role in the was 
Capt Amme is presently serving as ©. 
NAS, Niagara Falls, NY. During WWII he commanded 
patrol craft in the Northern Pacific, and later in the we 
he became ExO of the USS Corregidor. 
Director, Plans and Ops, of the Pacific Division of MATS 


In that capacity 


He left there in 195] to become Air Plans Officer on the Staff of CINCNELM 
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In 1948 he became 
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choosing. An excellent example of 
this was the Berlin Blockade. No 
threat of atomic reprisal deterred 
the Russians here; no air attack with 
atomic weapons brought about the 
final tactical victory for our side. 

The Communists can still employ 
force as an instrument of policy 
without engaging in a test of atomic 
strength with the United States un- 
der the ground rules laid down for 
the deterrent. The most obvious 
example of this is, of course, Korea. 
We call these “brush-fire - wars,” 
“police actions,” “border disputes.” 
As long as these military episodes 
are confined to areas such as Korea, 
Malaya and Indochina, we have no 
trouble in recognizing their limited 
nature. But it becomes extremely 
dificult to visualize a situation in 
Western Europe in which Commu- 
nist military force could be brought 
into play without setting up the con- 
ditions for unleashing the nuclear de- 
terrent. The conception is quite 
firmly instilled in the various 
NATO nations that if the Com- 
munists seek to extend their influ- 
ence in Western Europe by force of 
arms, then they will be opposed by 
atomic weapons. Gen Gruenther, 
the Supreme Allied Commander, as 
well as other Allied commanders 
have steadfastly affirmed this time 
and time again. 

To visualize a hostile situation in 
Western Europe in which atomic 
weapons would not be employed 
calls for a great deal of speculating 
about the future. To speculate 
that the outcome of the next war 
will be decided in a matter of days 
by atomic air power is clearly plaus- 
ible and can be accepted as a possi- 
bility; but it would be wrong to ac- 
cept it as a certainty; it would be 
wrong to close our minds to other 
possibilities. The real danger is not 
that we may speculate wrongly about 
the future, it is that we may not 
speculate enough about the future. 
We may not examine all the possi- 
bilities that might occur. 

We can quite easily visualize a 
hypothetical situation, say in Berlin, 
where the Communists could pro- 
voke a series of border clashes and 
nots and then seize the entire city 
on the grounds of re-establishing 
oder. In this case, the Soviets 


Would not have to take up arms. 
They could leave it to the Pankow 
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government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic to provide the force 
while the Russians themselves osten- 
sibly would refrain from interfering 
in this “domestic affair.” Of course, 
such action would be a direct viola- 
tion of the Potsdam Agreement and 
it may require the Western Powers 
to unleash a nuclear war to set 
things right. This is not certain. 
It is more likely to become a ques- 
tion of whether NATO and Western 
Germany would attempt to force the 
re-establishment of the status quo 
by conventional means or whether 
the West would eschew force entirely 
and attempt to resolve this problem 
at the conference table. 

We can visualize Communist-in- 
spired warfare in the Middle East 
that would not call for unleashing 
the hydrogen bomb. What about 
speculating about what would hap- 
pen should France become Commu- 
nist? What about the possibility of a 
Communist coup d’état in Italy? It 
would be hardly appropriate to at- 
tempt to restore the situation by 
dropping hydrogen bombs. 

These musings lead us to the con- 
clusion that even in Western Eu- 
rope there can be a variety of acts of 
“creeping” aggression against our 
peace and security, acts such as inter- 
nal subversion, coups d’état, aggres- 
sion by proxy, which cannot be met 
on our part by thermonuclear at- 
tacks. Total war is patently not the 
answer. The very nature of the cir- 
cumstances demand that the con- 
flict be kept within certain bound- 
aries. Military force, if military 
force is used, will be employed 
within the framework of the limita- 
tions imposed by a given situation 
and tacitly accepted by the opposing 
sides. The alternative is the “un- 
thinkable” disaster of a total war. 
Thus we come finally to the big 
question of limited wars. Can these 
wars be kept within the imposed 
limitations if atomic weapons are 
used? 


@ HITLER ONCE declared that he 
would gladly sacrifice the lives of a 
million young Germans to assure the 
dominance of Germany in the world. 
He miscalculated the risk involved 
and was finally forced to sacrifice 
several times that number without 
achieving his end. But Hitler knew 
from the start the limits to the risk 


involved. He knew he did not risk 
the total destruction of Germany 
itself. The appalling violence of the 
thermonuclear weapons has removed 
all limits in the calculation of the 
risks, and, as Air Marshal Sir Robert 
Saundby said, “even the most mega- 
lomaniac of dictators could hardly 
persuade himself or his colleagues 
that the best way—or even a possible 
way—of settling a dispute with an- 
other great power would be to resort 
to full scale war.” 

We are forced to recognize that 
total war has ceased to become a 
workable proposition. Under the 
deterrent, where the United States 
enjoys vastly superior nuclear 
strength, Russia could hardly be ex- 
pected to act in such a way that she 
would bring certain destruction to 
herself. Under the situation of nu- 
clear parity, no country could initi- 
ate a war that would “involve gen- 
eral suicide and the loss of most of 
the work of man’s hand for the last 
thousand years.” 

We have seen that this does not 
mean that all warfare has ceased to 
be feasible. There still remains the 
problem of limited wars. 

The Korean war has been offered 
as an example of a limited war. 
Limited in this sense does not mean 
small for, by any standard short of 
a world war, Korea was a big war. 
It was limited only in the sense that 
it was fought under self-imposed 
limitations tacitly accepted by the 
opposing sides. There was a re- 
straint on the use of atomic weap- 
ons, there was a territorial limita- 
tion to confine the fighting to Korea 
itself and the immediate waters 
around Korea. 

But in a world where the strategy 
of total war is no longer workable, 
there remains only one other strat- 
egy, the Ermattungsstrategie, the 
“strategy of exhaustion.” This is 
the strategy being followed today by 
Communist nations on one side and 
the Free World on the other. This, 
ipso facto, is the strategy of the Cold 
War, in which Korea was just a 
phase. Taken within the context of 
this strategy, then the restraints of 
the Korean war make sense. 

Take the first limitation, the re- 
straint on the use of atomic weapons. 
It is conceivable that atomic bombs 
could have been used by our forces 
and restricted to profitable targets 
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in Korea itself. It is also conceiv- 
able that had this been done, Rus- 
sia might have made atomic weap- 
ons available to the Chinese forces. 
It can be argued that as long as 
these tactical atomic weapons were 
used by both sides within the terri- 
torial confines of the Korean war, 
the war would have remained lim- 
ited. Let us see. 

As soon as the first atomic bombs 
were dropped on American troops, 
there would have been a great hue 
and cry of American public opinion, 
for retaliation by every possible 
means. Even responsible military 
leaders would have insisted on at- 
tacking the bases from which these 
atomic bombs were launched. It is 
quite possible, even probable, that 
all restraints would have _ been 
thrown off. But whether they 
would have been or not could not 
possibly have been determined with 
any degree of certainty beforehand 
by either side. Both sides might 
have wished to restrict their atomic 
operations at the start. But in view 
of the tremendous and perhaps de- 
cisive advantage of a full-scale 
atomic initiative, neither side could 
have afforded to use only a limited 
number of so-called tactical atomic 
weapons and thus have handed the 
initiative for first going “all out” 
to the enemy. 

Let us examine this limitation 
from another angle. There is a tre- 
mendous difference between the tac- 
tical “kiloton” atomic weapon and 
the strategic “megaton” hydrogen 
bomb. Theoretically, the tactical 
atomic bomb can be used strictly 
against military objectives without 
endangering the civilian populace. 
From a practical standpoint, not 
even a conventional TNT bomb can 
be used against certain valid mili- 
tary objectives without the risk of 
killing some civilians in the process. 
Should a small tactical atomic bomb 
dropped by the Chinese on an air- 
field have killed a couple of hundred 
civilians within the vicinity of the 
airport, theoretically, it would not 
necessarily have demanded retalia- 
tion in kind. But certainly, if the 
United Nations also happened by 
chance to have wiped out the lives 
of a thousand or so civilians in re- 
turn, no one on our side would have 
been particularly concerned. In 
fact, the probability is that each 
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side would have rapidly become 
more and more careless in its use 
of the tactical bomb and less in- 
clined to restrict it to the small size 
commonly considered “tactical.” 
Just where the change-over to strate- 
gic weapons would have occurred is 
unimportant. But it would prob- 
ably have been at the same point 
that one side had seized the atomic 
initiative to go “all out” against his 
opponent. 

The other limitation, the terri- 
torial limitation of the Yalu River 
Barrier set by the United Nations 
was matched by the Communist de- 
cision to withhold the employment 
of the thousand first-line planes 
available to them in the Far East. 
These were self-imposed limitations 
accepted by both sides out of their 
fear of triggering off World War III. 
By and large, this limitation worked 
to the advantage of the United Na- 
tions forces who enjoyed a political 
air superiority over the battle area 
of Korea. However, from our pre- 
vious examination, it is quite clear 
that this territorial limitation was 
only part, and a subservient part, 
of the important limitation on the 
use of atomic weapons. It could not 
have long existed without the ban 
on the atom bomb. The moment a 
Chinese air base beyond the Yalu 
was used to launch an atomic at- 
tack against our troops, we would 
have had no alternative but to re- 
taliate in kind. 

There are many points support- 
ing the contention that had the UN 
employed atomic weapons in the 
Korean war, it would have quickly 
changed its limited character into 
something quite different. But if 
we are to be quite fair we must ad- 
mit that this conclusion is not cer- 
tain. It can be argued that, at the 
time of the Korean war, our superi- 
ority in atomic weapons was so over- 
whelming that the Soviets would 
not have dared to provide the Chi- 
nese Communists with atom bombs 
for retaliation. That is open to de- 
bate. It can also be argued that 
even if both sides had had an ade- 
quate stock of tactical bombs that 
their use would not necessarily or 
logically have brought down the 
hydrogen bomb or total war. That 
too is open to debate. But it is not 
debatable to say that the use of the 
tactical atomic bomb in a limited 





war would at least create a graye 
risk that the war would devel 
into a thermonuclear war of global 
proportion. If we are to look the 
facts squarely in the face, we mug 
admit this possibility. 

All of which leads us to the prop. 
osition that we cannot count on be. 
ing able to use atomic weapons ip 
limited wars of the future, and be 
certain that the war will remain 
limited in scope. There may be ox. 
casions where atomic weapons may 
be used in limited war, but the 
would be used only with the grave 
risk of bringing on nuclear Worl 
War Iil and an_ unprecedented 
danger to the survival of mankind, 


#@ Our SEARCH would not be con. 
plete without relating these thoughts 
and ideas to the actual military sit 
uation we face today. It is not 
enough to end with the high sound. 
ing conclusion that it is, as Bernard 
Brodie said, “absolutely beyond dis 
pute that we and our opponents 
will have to adapt ourselves mu 
tually to ways of using military 
power which are not “orgiastic.” It 
is not enough to say that a strategy 
based entirely on atomic and ther 
monuclear weapons is wrong, that 
the idea that it must be “all or 
nothing” is completely unrealistic 
As a French officer once said of our 
American strategy, “Vous ne save 
pas quoi faire d’une noisette quil 
vous faut dix ans pour casser.” (You 
don’t know what to do with a nut 
that takes 10 years to crack.) Itis 
unquestionably imperative that we 
retain the superiority of our nuclear 
capability for gaining the ultimate 
decision as effective insurance against 
the nuclear attacks of the enemy. lt 
is equally essential that we leam 
how to handle the “nut that take 
10 years to crack,” the “creeping’ 
aggression of the Cold War. 

A glance at the map will indicate 
these areas of “creeping” Commu: 
ist aggression. They are the areas 
bordering the Russian-Chinese land 
mass, the territories between this 
large Communist bloc and the sa, 
the countries that prevent the Se 
viets from free access to the sea and 
thus to a stronger position as 4 
world power. 

The United States has met this 
peripheral challenge by entering 
into treaties of defensive alliance 
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with most of these border countries 
that still remain free. Besides the 
regional pacts of NATO in Europe 
and of SEATO in Southeast Asia 
which include Thailand, Pakistan 
and the free countries of Indo- 
china, we have entered into bila- 
eral alliances of sorts with Yugo- 
slavia, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Nation- 
alist China, Japan, South Korea, and 
others. We are committed to sup- 
port these countries in time of war, 
support that either must be in place 
at the start or must be brought to 
bear by sea. 

The pattern of forces we require 
to cope with these peripheral chal- 
lenges is quite different from the 
forces required to back up the de- 
terrent. We thus give the lie to those 
who state that we can no longer af- 
ford to shoulder the tremendous cost 
of two different strategic concepts. 
We must afford them. The strategic 
concept that jet - atomic - thermonu- 
clear power can utterly destroy a 
nation in a matter of days, if not 
hours, is unquestionably valid if it 
is placed in the context of a total 
war. But in a time when total war 
has become “unworkable,” we must 
also provide other ways of protecting 
our peace and security by military 
means. Those who give lip service 
to the dictum of Clausewitz that 
“war is a continuation of policy” 
must follow through to the logical 
point, that no nation can any longer 
afford to entertain a policy which 
seeks to achieve the annihilating re- 
sults of a thermonuclear war. 

Previously, we had arrived at the 
proposition that we cannot count on 
being able to use atomic weapons 
in the limited wars of the future and 
at the same time be certain that the 
war would remain limited in scope. 
We admitted the possibility that 
they may be used, but we could find 
nothing to support the premise that 
the use of atomic weapons was as- 
sured. Under such conditions, it 
would be foolhardy to neglect a pat- 
tern of up-to-date conventional forces 
0 cope with these limited wars. 

The serious contention of some 
military writers, such as Brodie, is 
that conventional forces of all serv- 
ices are a substantive element of na- 
ional strength “only to the extent 
that they are needed to ensure effec- 
tive atomic delivery and to prevent 
undesirable enemy operations pend- 
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ing the outcome of our own atomic 
attacks.” An examination of this 
proposition immediately reveals it 
to be linked to the concept of total 
war and total war only. 

For dealing with the primary 
threat of the vastly superior conven- 
tional forces of the Soviets in Eu- 
rope this criterion appears sound. 
But under this yard stick, there is 
no provision for Norwegian naval 
vessels to keep Soviet fishing boats 
outside of territorial waters. There 
is no provision for an army trained 
for jungle warfare in Malaya, there 
is no provision for maintaining a 
hard-hitting Marine Corps force 
ready at an instant to meet the piece- 
meal threat of the limited war. In 
fact, it would call for doing away 
with a large portion of our “conven- 
tional” strength now required to 
meet the lesser Communist aggres- 
sions. This is so much dangerous 
nonsense. 

This brings us back to the ques- 
tion of the deterrent. Earlier we 
equated the effectiveness of the de- 
terrent with the maintenance of our 
atomic and thermonuclear superi- 
ority. But is it as simple as that? 
Is not the presence of the American 
soldier armed with a rifle standing 
on the west bank of the Elbe an 
effective part of the deterrent? Has 
not our readiness to draw the line to 
further “nibbling” aggressions in the 
Far East been an effective part of the 
deterrent? Does not the Declaration 
of Washington, signed by President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden, supply the moral 
force to the deterrent when it says, 
“We shall help ourselves and others 
to peace, freedom and social prog- 
ress, maintaining human _erights 
where they are already secure, de- 
fending them when they are in peril 
and peacefully restoring them where 
they have been temporarily lost.” 

Let us freely admit that the atomic 
strategy by itself is not sufficient, as 
Gen Ridgway said, “either to pre- 
vent or to win a war.” As President 
Eisenhower said, “undue reliance on 
one weapon or preparation for only 
one kind of warfare simply invites 
an enemy to resort to another.” It 
is time for us to face up to the need 
for a conventional strategic con- 
cept as well. We can no longer af- 
ford to despise the conventional mili- 
tary methods which are clearly re- 





quired to deal with a whole range 
of incidents between the very cold 
war to the very, very hot total war. 
We must appreciate the fact that 
conventional forces, not atomic 
forces, are required to deal with ter- 
rorist uprisings. We must under- 
stand the fact that the political sta- 
bility of any government, whether 
it be the United States, Argentina 
or Denmark, rests in the final an- 
alysis on the loyalty of an army 
equipped with rifles, tear gas bombs 
and tanks. We must see in this mili- 
tary principle the vital importance 
of providing small nations friendly 
to us the necessary military equip- 
ment to assure their internal stabil- 
ity. We must be in accord with the 
necessity of maintaining under a 
high priority a hard hitting amphib- 
ious invasion force and a mobile 
strategic reserve of air forces and 
land forces armed with the most 
modern conventional as well as 
atomic weapons for the purpose of 
backing up the commitments the 
United States has pledged. And 
finally, we must affirm the impor- 
tance of the only strategic mobility 
that we have available to deal with 
the limited aggressions of the Com- 
munists in many parts of the world 
—transport planes, transport ships, 
carriers, destroyers, submarines, 
tankers and cargo bottoms. 

As far as strategy, both conven- 
tional and atomic are complementary 
parts of one strategy aimed at as- 
suring the continued peace and se- 
curity of our people. The vital point 
is that our forces and our strategy 
should be able to do just that. 

As we look back over what we 
have discovered, we conclude that 
the art of war is not entirely dead, 
even in the age of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. We conclude that 
the little known Marine was right, 
the rifle is not a match for the atomic 
bomb, but that there will be many 
occasions when it will be more suit- 
able for killing the enemy. Finally, 
we are forced reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that the answer to the atom 
bomb cannot be found within the 
framework of military ideas alone. 
We cannot ignore those elements of 
metaphysics, religion and morality 
which we rejected at the start. It is 
in these spheres that we may perhaps 
learn to live under the menace of 
a final nuclear catastrophe. US @ MC 
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“ON THE LAN 


A new concept of reconnaissay 
integral to an expanding FMF Dj 
trine is being practiced off the Cay 
lina coast. Recently 8 helicopig 
of Marine Helicopter Squadra 
261 and 262 transported 55 combs 
laden reconnaissance troops fro 
the Marine Corps Air Facility Ne 
River, NC, to a waiting submari 
off shore. 

Designated as Phase I of Reco 
naissance Exercise 3-56, the ope 
tion was conducted to determine th 
feasibility of boarding troops @ 
submarines at sea for far rangi 
reconnaissance missions. Actually! 
was a continuation of similar opé 
ational tests conducted in May 
Little Creek. The major differen 
was ‘that a full Force Recon Com 
pany was used during the lat 
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eration. 

landing at 5-minute intervals on 

be aft deck of the troop-carrying 

bmarine USS Sea Lion, it required 

B airlifts to transport the 55 troops 

ith their weapons and equipment. 

The participating troops were 

om the 2d Amphibious Recon- 

bissance Company, FMF, Camp 

ejeune, commanded by Capt R. T. if 

awrence. Col H. E. Howard com- so on 
anded the helicopter group that - ™RE a 
ovided the shuttle service. 

Following the completion of the oa 
itial Operation, the troops re- 

ained aboard the Sea Lion for 2 

eeks conducting debarkation and 

ibarkation drill, in addition to 

ght surf landing exercises in con- 

nection with their familiarization 

ith life aboard a submarine. 
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WAR BY BATTALIONS 


By BrigGen A. L. Bowser, Jr, 
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The infantry battalion is the basic combat element under the 


concept of unit separation — the problems which face us under this 


concept are not insoluble, there are many precedents to assist us 


@ THE SEPARATION OF UNITS; THAT 
is, the planned tactical disposition 
of widely separated units on the 
field of battle is not, in itself, new. 
The newness of this tactic lies in 
the reason for which the Marine 
Corps is currently practicing it; 
namely, to reduce the vulnerability 
of ground formations to weapons of 
mass destruction. This tactic may 
also be employed for reasons not re- 
lated to passive defense against 
super weapons; such as the employ- 
ment of limited forces to seize and 
control the key points of large 
areas. 

Whatever the cause, our venture 
into the field of unit separation can 
be traced back beyond the efforts 
of the last few years. Within the 
memory of many of us, roughly 10 
years ago, the trial of the “J” Series 
T/Os stands out clearly. Perhaps 
our methodology was in error at 
that time, but it certainly appears 
now that our heart was in the right 
place. For whatever may be said of 
the (in)famous “J” Tables, they 
were aimed in principle at produc- 
ing a capability for “unit separation” 
or “unit concentration” as required 
by the situation. It is now pertinent 
to recall that the “units” of the 
division were basicly reinforced 
battalions, capable of sustaining in- 
dependent action to a certain de- 
gree. Today our thinking and ten- 
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tative doctrine reflect the policy of 
employing the reinforced battalion 
as the basic unit for “unit separa- 
tion.” This tactical concept is ap- 
plicable whether units are trans- 
ported by helicopter, air lift, motor, 
or even the time honored “shanks 
mare.” 

Numerous examples of “unit sep- 
aration” can be found in accounts 
of battles and training exercises of 
the pre-atomic era. In the main, 
however, these units were separated 
for such justifiable causes as lack 
of sufficient forces, execution of spe- 
cial missions appropriate to the size 
of the unit and like considerations 
(and even by just plain accident). 
Military history rings loud and clear 
with the feats of such separated units 
as the “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,” the Lost Battalion of WWI, 
and Wake Island. However, in most 
instances, prior to and including 
World War II, battalion actions 
separated from parent units were 
the exception to the rule, and oc- 
casioned more by force of circum- 
stances rather than the result of pre- 
planned, purposeful, tactical dispo- 
sitions. Battle formations generally 
endeavored to live by the rule of 
mass and shock. 

Although the Korean campaign is 
in a class by itself as a war (and 
frequently not even dignified by the 
normal terms or conditions of war), 


it is believed that herein lies an 
area of profitable study in the field 
of operations by modern battalion. 
size units. On numerous occasions 
in the Korean action of the first ? 
years, the fluidity of this action pro 
vided examples of independent or 
semi-independent battalion-size op 
erations, widely separated from the 
actions of parent organizations. 
When viewed as a whole, however, 
these actions generally fell within 
the framework of the tactical dis 
position of parent regiments or 
division, much as we now plan the 
deployment of battalions under our 
“unit separation” concept. This 
being the case, we should be able to 
derive certain lessons from Korea, 
during which we practiced unit sep 
aration for nonatomic reasons. Some 
of the more familiar examples 0 
unit separation in the early days 0 
Korea are easily recalled. 

In October of 1950, X Amy 
Corps, ordered the establishment 
“blocking positions” on major route 
of ingress and egress to the Seotl 
area. Although missions were 
signed to regiments by division, tht 
number and location of these pos 
tions required the regiments ™ 
position individual battalions at dis 
tances of 8 to 10 miles from eat! 
other. This was the inception 4 
many similar battalion-size tactic 
dispositions to follow. Battaliot 
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were reinforced for these missions 
with appropriate supporting and 
service elements. Here the long- 
standing team training of Marines 
to work in BLTs stood us in good 
stead. 

Not long after leaving the Inchon- 
Seoul area, the Ist Mar Div found 
itself again faced with a series of 
battalion tactical deployments in the 
Wonsan-Hamhung area in October, 
November and December, 1950. It 
is fashionable and common nowa- 
days to talk in terms of 50-60 mile 
division fronts, widely separated 
units and dispersion in depth. AI- 
though no such theorizing was to be 
heard in the fall of 1950 in North 
Korea, it is interesting to note that 
the Ist Mar Div Action Report for 
that period states that “immediately 
upon landing at Wonsan the Divi- 
sion was assigned missions which 
caused units to be deployed through- 
out the X Army Corps zone of ac- 
tion with distances between units 
ranging from 26 to 78 miles.” Later 
this same report invites attention to 
the zone of action of the division 
extending some 300 miles north to 
the Yalu River and laterally 60 miles 
East and West. 

True, the division was not at this 
time fighting a well organized, tac- 
tically mobile enemy defending a 
specific area, but the pattern for iso- 
lated battalion and regimental ac- 
tions was being set by circumstance. 
For example, the last days of Octo- 
ber and early November 1950 found 
the Ist Marines deployed with one 
or no battalions in Wonsan, one or 
two battalions in Kojo, 39 miles to 
the south and one battalion in 
Majon-ni, 28 miles to the west. The 
same period saw battalions of the 
5th Marines deployed axially to the 
north at varying distances from 16 
to 41 miles from Wonsan, while the 
ith Marines were proceeding as a 
reinforced regiment even farther to 
the north. Although no battalion 
was ever in danger of being com- 
pletely isolated without outside as- 
sistance, the MSR to the 3d Bn, Ist 
Marines at Majon-ni was more often 
in enemy hands than friendly. Up 
to and including the time of the 
reliel of this battalion, attacks by 
forces of one or two reinforced 
companies with liberal air, tank and 
artillery support, were required to 
clear the MSR. It is a fairly safe bet 
that many members of the 3d Bn, 
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Ist Marines will agree that the prin- 
ciple of unit separation was truly 
in force. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
Division’s operation in North Korea 
in late 1950 there were numerous 
instances of battalions operating at 
long distances from like-size or 
larger units. The battalions of the 
5th and 7th Marines were frequent- 
ly deployed at great distances from 
parent regiments and the “hedge- 
hogs” of the MSR enroute to the 
Chosin Reservoir were battalion 
strongpoints, manned by the Ist Ma- 
rines, at distances averaging better 
than 10 miles apart. (n.b. The au- 
thor is not necessarily supporting 
the basic reason which caused the 
Division to be so deployed at this 
time, but merely making a factual 
restatement of unit deployments in 
order to illustrate that unit separa- 
tion was in fact being practiced in 
BLT strength, whatever the basic 
cause or its rightness.) 

In the foregoing examples the 
Division was deployed either on no 
specific front or was axially deployed 
along a route of advance, as in the 
case of the Chosin Reservoir oper- 
ation. An example more applicable 
to our present concepts may be cited 
in the Chunchon Bowl area in the 
spring of 1951. During this period 
the division handled “fronts” of 
from 15 to 20 miles, offensively and 
defensively, as a matter of routine. 
Not infrequently open flanks of 15 
miles or more in width and indefi- 
nite depth were refused effectively 
by battalions, amply supported by 
air and artillery. 

It must be admitted that in all 
of these cases the enemy had no air 
on his side and rarely had what we 
would we call real artillery support. 








He did, however, have a high vol- 
ume of automatic weapons and 
small arms fire, a fair amount of 
mortar support, a high degree of tac- 
tical mobility, the will to attack or 
defend vigorously and a superiority 
of numbers. The fact that our bat- 
talions, although they may have lost 
a round or two, never lost the whole 
fight is worthy of some examination. 
Such an examination reveals that 
certain fundamentals followed a 
reasonably consistent pattern: 

1) The tactical unity of the infan- 
try battalion was always maintained, 
i.e., missions were assigned to bat- 
talions as an entity with no frac- 
tionalization of the battalion. 

2) The details of “how” to ex- 
ecute the mission were left to the 
man on the ground, the battalion 
commander. (As it always should 
be, but unfortunately isn’t.) 

3) Supporting and service ele- 
ments physically accompanied bat- 
talions separated from the main 
body, attached to or in support of, 
as an integral part of the team (and 
were carefully guarded by the infan- 
try battalion as valuable property). 

4) Missions assigned to battalions 
were normally a part of the “whole 
picture,” and as such received the 
attention and the logistic and tac- 
tical support of parent or higher 
headquarters. 

5) The mutual support available 
within the BLT was never dissipated 
by overstretching, even at the ex- 
pense of foregoing the best terrain, 
in order to maintain unity of force, 
control and effective employment of 
all arms in support of the battalion. 

In the interests of objectivity, we 
should again remind ourselves of 
the character of the enemy in Korea, 
before drawing any hard and fast 
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parallels between the conduct of the 
fight by battalions in Korea and our 
current ideas of battalion deploy- 
ment under the unit separation con- 
cept. There is little question, how- 
ever, that our future enemies, with 
or without atomic weapons, will at- 
tempt to bring strong forces to bear 
on our dispersed units in an effort 
to dislodge or defeat our units in 
detail. Atomization of their own 
forces in order to eliminate a profit- 
able target that we may present may 
not be the deterrent to our pros- 
pective enemies that it would be to 
us in similar circumstances. 

Thus, the ground combat of the 
future may well take on many of 
the characteristics of the battalion- 
size engagements in Korea. Our unit 
separation concept is far removed 
from our past doctrines, training 
and even our battle field philosophy. 
As previously mentioned, we have 
relied heavily on mass and shock in 
the past, whether it was achieved by 
elbow -to-elbow infantry assault, 
massed fires of conventional weap- 
ons, or, aS was most usual, a com- 
bination of both. Under our new 
concept some of the well known 
terms and techniques, such as “Main 
Line of Resistance,” “Normal Zone 
of Fire,” and the like, associated by 
long usage with fixed flank oper- 
ations, will have to take their place 
in the limbo of the past, along with 
the “phalanx” and the “hollow 
square” (although some form of the 
latter formation might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be applicable to 
future unit dispositions). 

The abandonment of these tech- 
niques and terms does not necessar- 
ily mean that we can discard the 
principles upon which they were 
based. In other words these tech- 
niques must be replaced by new 
ones which, although possibly dif- 
ferent in application, will continue 
to preserve tested basic principles. 
For example, the term “Main Line 
of Resistance” may well read “Cen- 
ter of Resistance” or “Area of Re- 
sistance,” and the techniques there- 
fore altered accordingly. Likewise 
the term “Normal Zone of Fire,” 
long known to infantrymen and ar- 
tillerymen alike, will be no longer 
applicable in its old sense of “nor- 
mal.” Normal will be a series of 
contingent zones totalling 360 de- 
grees. New techniques must con- 
tinue to abide by and strengthen 
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the fundamental principles of war, 
whether we are talking of megatons 
or men. 

An examination of the meaning, 
real or intended, of the term “unit 
separation” is not out of place. It 
is a good term, both meaningful and 
expressive, when examined in its 
tactical application. Webster de- 
fines unit as “a distinct part or mem- 
ber analyzable in an aggregate or 
whole,” or defined as a military 
term, “a military force having a pre- 
scribed organization.” Separation is 
defined as “act of separating or state 
of being separated; a putting or 
keeping apart.” The use of the 
word dispersion and its normal syn- 
onyms “to strew or scatter” has thus 
been avoided. The real meaning 
then, of unit separation is “the put- 
ting or keeping apart of distinct 
parts of the whole, each part hav- 
ing a prescribed organization.” 
“Unity” even though in smaller 
parts, remains uppermost in trans- 
lating this term to its battlefield 
meaning. 

The acceptance of the concept of 
unit separation presents many chal- 
lenges, not only in the field of tech- 
niques but in the fields of leader- 
ship and psychology as well. These 
challenges can not be met without 
bold and fresh thinking, and a will 
to accept the problems as soluble, 
at the same time avoiding the under- 
mining of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ground combat. 

There seems to be little or no dis- 
agreement on the choice of the in- 
fantry battalion as the basic com- 
batant element for unit separation. 
The basis for a unit capable of sus- 
taining combat operations, while 
separated from major formations, 
exists in the infantry battalion. It 
has an adequate staff, maneuver ele- 
ments, and the capability to employ 
properly other forces in its support. 
It is a powerful combat unit in its 
own right, but when employed in 
separation from like’size or major 
ground formations, certain funda- 
mental considerations must be 
brought sharply into focus. First, 
it must be reinforced with the requi- 
site supporting and service elements 
to insure the degree of sustenance 
required by its mission. Second, it 
must employ tactics, and organiza- 
tion for combat based not only on 
flankless operations, but on “front- 
less and rear-less” operations as well. 





Third, it must receive fire support 
outside of its own means, of the 
“battlefield isolation” type to ke 
major enemy forces off its back, 
Fourth, it must receive logistic sup. 
port which will be truly rear to 
front in impetus and application. 

To attempt a detailed solution in 
this article of the problems posed 
by the foregoing fundamental cop. 
sideration would be presumptuous 
in the extreme. Real and practical 
answers will be found only by high. 
ly qualified experts in each field, 
after diligent searching and experi- 
mentation. Even then it is probable 
that many problems will be revealed 
in their true character only after the 
hardest test of all—combat. Mean- 
while our thinking, teaching and 
training must be concentrated on 
solving the problems now recog. 
nizable. 

Under the first of these funda- 
mental considerations, reinforce. 
ment of the infantry battalion to 
provide the proper degree of self- 
sustenance, we have an excellent ex- 
ample of forward thinking in Col 
F. P. Henderson’s Amphibious Ar- 
tillery of the Future in the Decem- 
ber GAZETTE. It is a clear recognition 
of the problems facing division and 
corps artillery of the future, but 
more important a realization that 
the “separated” infantry battalion 
must have its own artillery. This 
represents a reversion to the “can- 
non company” of yesteryear, but if 
it helps to solve the problem, we 
must accept it. Additional consid- 
eration must be given to the non- 
artillery weapons of the infantry 
battalion, particularly in the fields 
of mortars and automatic weapons. 
Here we have the close-in firepower 
upon which could depend (as it did 
on occasion in Korea) the life or 
death of a battalion. The tools of 
war within the separated battalion 
must give it offensive hitting power 
as well as the capability of with 
standing heavy nonatomic blows 
while executing its mission. Depend- 
ence on timed link-up with the re 
inforcing elements may leave a great 
deal to be desired, particularly if 
the link-up is dependent on move- 
ment over the ground, with all of 
its attendant and unexpected “road- 
blocks.” The Marine Corps has 4 
long history of operations requiring 
reinforced battalion (BLT) forma- 
tions to fit the vagaries and special 
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precepts of amphibious operations. 
This experience should serve as the 
basis for an effective combat team 
to function under the unit separa- 
tion concept. The parents of the 
supporting and service elements 
which go to make up the proper 
team must learn to live with the 
idea that their “children” will be 
away from the family hearthside far 
more than they have in the past. 
Much as Col Henderson has search- 
ingly examined the artillery prob- 
lem for the future, so must the other 
arms and services examine their 
respective Organizations in order to 
solve the problems they unquestion- 
ably now face. 


The second consideration, tactics 
and organization for combat of the 
separated battalion, represents the 
greatest departure from previous 
practices. Until now we have gen- 
erally regarded the battalion as a 
segment of a larger, close-knit team, 
rather than a semi-autonomous bat- 
tle unit. Now its tactics, organiza- 
tion and leadership must prepare it 
to fight lone battles for extended 
periods. Tactical integrity, unity of 
force, control and maximum utiliza- 
tion of fire support means, although 
always at a premium in combat, are 
now “musts.” The separation of 
companies or platoons of this team, 
to the extent of depriving them of 
the immediate and effective support 
of the main body will generally be 
fatal, except in rare instances where 
reliable intelligence dictates other- 
wise. This does not mean that the 
battalion team must huddle together 
in a tight knot, far from it, but the 
members must be capable of imme- 
diate assistance to each other. There 
are several grievous instances of 
platoons and companies whose bat- 
talion commanders failed to insure 
that this rule was observed, and his- 
torians have had difficulty locating 
enough survivors to relate what hap- 
pened. The battalion commander 
will often be faced with the gamble 
of whether to risk extinction by a 
sole nuclear blow or extinction in 
bits and pieces by stronger conven- 
tional forces. A careful examination 
of the organization of the infantry 
battalion itself may be in order to 
increase the tactical capability of the 
battalion for all around action. In 
this should be included further ex- 
haustive tests of the suitability of 
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the quadrangular organization for 
the unit separation concept. No 
stone should be left unturned to 
provide the separated battalion com- 
mander with the best mouse trap 
that we can design for him. 


The third consideration, fire sup- 
port outside the means of the bat- 
talion commander, is again a game 
in which our previous experience 
of isolating objective areas for am- 
phibious operations should be of 
great assistance. The problem here 
is basically one of extending the 
type of isolation fires previously em- 
ployed in some of our limited beach- 
head operations to protect and sup- 
port the separated battalion. This 
is easily stated but not easily done. 
It means increasing the efficiency of 
division and corps artillery, naval 
gunfire support, ballistic missiles and 
rockets, and vastly increased tactical 
air support. In many cases the only 
neutralization of the great voids be- 
tween units will be by surveillance 
fire support. Under certain condi- 
tions of hydrography, terrain and 
observation, the bulk of this require- 
ment may fall to the air arm, so that 
in lieu of decreased demands on tac- 
tical air, the requirements will be 
greater than ever. In most cases the 
requirement for tactical air support 
will be “now” and not after some 
high level JOC, FSSC, SAC or what 
have you, has ponderously deliber- 
ated on the request for support. The 
least that can be accepted in the way 
of fire support of all types is the 
capability of quickly “boxing in” 
the separated unit when it is in dire 
circumstances. 

The fourth consideration is logis- 
tic support which will unfailingly 
sustain the separated unit with little 
or no effort on the part of the sup- 
ported unit. The battalion comman- 
der will rarely be able to indulge in 
the old practice of “peeling off a few 
of the boys” to make a rear area run 
to some supply dump. His logistic 
support must now be literally laid 
in his lap. This spoon-feeding sys- 
tem will impose a heavy burden on 
our already heavily burdened supply 
system. It means delivery of sup- 
plies to separated battalions by heli- 
copter, air drop, or long-haul sur- 
face transport. In the latter case 
heavily armed convoys will be more 
often the rule than not. It also 
means a belt-tightening on the part 








of our units normally accustomed 
to more of the comforts of life than 
are most other armed forces of the 
world. 


To suggest. that the foregoing 
considerations cover the field of 
problems to be solved would be fool- 
hardy. Many more related prob- 
lems exist and, as the concept is 
practiced, even more will become ap- 
parent. For example, the organi- 
zation, equip.uent and employment 
of reconnaissance elements capable 
of providing reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance of the vast areas between 
units (much more vast on the 
ground than on the map) is a press- 
ing problem. Related to this prob- 
lem is the provision for “contact 
teams” between units to insure that 
“that battalion” is still where we 
last thought it was. Defense of 
service and supporting elements not 
with the battalion and effective 
antiguerrilla measures add to the 
long list of problems to be solved. 


The picture is not all dark. Initi- 
ative will lie with the side which can 
successfully prosecute the separation 
concept. Junior leaders will have 
their greatest opportunities for in- 
spiring leadership and resourceful- 
ness since the days of Jeb Stuart. 
The problems facing us under the 
unit separation concept are not in- 
soluble, just difficult. We have 
solved difficult problems through- 
out the history of the Corps; anti- 
guerrilla operations, jungle warfare 
and amphibious assault of heavily 
defended areas. None of these prob- 
lems went away with the wishing, 
but continued to stonily stare us in 
the eye until we solved them. So it 
is with the problems facing us in the 
atomic age. We must not only out- 
stare them but outwit them. 


Finally there are those who would 
say, “What happens to us in the 
event we find ourselves in a non- 
atomic war after all this emphasis 
on new tactics, doctrines and tech- 
niques?” The reply to these pessi- 
mists is that any outfit that can suc- 
cessfully wage a war under the con- 
ditions imposed by the weapons of 
today and tomorrow will have the 
vision, leadership and capability of 
fighting the wars of yesterday with 
more competence than they have 
ever been fought in the past. 

US g MC 
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This is one of the most important and exciting aircraft in the world. It is the new Martin 
Sea Master, the Navy’s first multi-jet attack seaplane. It is now in production and soon 
to be in fleet service as the spearhead of a powerful new arm of ‘the naval arsenal—the 
Seaplane Striking Force. The SeaMaster’s importance is a matter of inevitability: It is 
in the over 600 mph class, with a normal cruise altitude of 40,000 feet, an unrefueled 
combat radius of 1,500 miles, and is operable in “Sea State 3” (waves averaging 6 feet ) 
with a payload of 30,000 pounds. Thus, the endless runways of this world’s oceans, lakes 
and estuaries provide unlimited and indestructible bases for SeaMaster operation, mak- 
ing it the first aircraft of any type having global striking power, independent of fixed 


installations. For virtually the whole of our habitable world is within flight minutes of 


open water! This new aircraft development is another powerful reason why the U. S. 


Navy offers to the military enlistee one of the most exciting futures in the world today. 
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#® BEFORE READING THIS ARTICLE, 
company commanders should ask 
themselves the following questions: 

1) Do my corporals and newly 
promoted sergeants have confidence 
in themselves? 

2) Can my corporals and newly 
promoted sergeants drill a squad 
and platoon properly? 

3) Do my corporals and newly 
promoted sergeants assume complete 
responsibiiity for tasks assigned to 
them commensurate with their rank? 

4) Do my corporals and newly 
promoted sergeants present a good 
military appearance? 

5) Do my corporals and newly 
promoted sergeants display initia- 
tive? 

6) Are my corporals and newly 
promoted sergeants good troop lead- 
ers? 

If the answer to any of the above 
questions is “No,” this article offers 
a solution to the program. 

Many junior NCOs are not pre- 
pared for the added responsibilities 
imposed by promotion to the next 
higher rank. This problem is funda- 
mental and has a direct relationship 
to the capabilities and limitations of 
our units. Although our division 
NCO schools do a fine job in prepar- 
ing NCOs for added responsibility 
it is unlikely that every junior NCO 
will have the opportunity to attend 
such a school. Therefore, why not 
have an NCO school in every com- 
pany? 

Many companies have a NCO 
leadership program of some type. 
However, frequently these programs 
are not planned sufficiently in ad- 
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vance to insure continuity and logi- 
cal sequence for training objectives. 

Although it is realized that the 
Commandant has expressed concern 
over the proper utilization of jun- 
ior NCOs by small unit com- 
manders, proper utilization cannot 
be achieved until the junior NCO 
possesses a thorough knowledge of 
basic military subjects and has de- 
veloped confidence in his ability to 
lead troops. 

Every small unit in the Marine 
Corps has the capability of estab- 
lishing an NCO leadership training 
program. Here is a format for com- 
pany commanders to use as a guide 
in creating such a program: 


Recommended Training Aids 

The Marine Rifle Squad (NAVMC 
1046) 

Troop Leaders 
1100) 

TF 21-1840 Principles of leader- 
ship 
Sergeant 
Charge 
Recreation Leader- 

ship 
Close Order Drill— 
Squad 
Close Order Drill— 
Manual of Arms 
School of the Soldier 
—Manual of Arms 
Close Order Drill— 
Squad—Platoon 
Guard Mount—Infor- 
mal Mount 
Guard Mount — For- 
mal Guard Mount 
Guard Mount — Re- 
lieving Old Guard 
*MH By Your Command 
* (Ep: The items so marked can all 
be found in one volume: The Marine 
Corps Drill Manual, published by 
the Marine Corps Association.) 


Guide (NAVMC 


MH 6972 You're in 


MA 9279 
*MN 201A 
*MN 201C 


*MA 1682A 
*MA 1682B 
*MA 5325 


*MH 6777A 
*MH 6777B 


*MH 6777C 


Instructors 

Small units have a wealth of avail- 
able personnel of preparing and de- 
livering excellent instruction. AI- 
most every small unit has several 
officers recently graduated from 
Basic School. The Basic School grad- 
uates teamed with the experience 
and practical knowledge of the Staff 
NCOs in the unit form an instruc- 
tors pool unequaled in any other 


' military service. Don’t sell the Chap- 


lain short. He can present some 
good leadership dope and he has a 
training aid that can’t be beat. 


The subjects to be preseng 
should be decided upon only aft, 
the unit commander has reviews 
the unit’s past and future trainin 
schedules and has considered 
limitations of his junior NCOs wi 
reference to their present leadershiy 
ability. In other words the syllaby 
should supplement rather tha 
duplicate the unit’s regular training 
schedule. 

The method of presentation qq 
be varied, keeping in mind that th 
instruction must be well prepared 
At least 15 minutes of each session 
should be devoted to free and 
discussion with participation by the 
junior NCOs solicited and encour. 
aged. Classes should be schedule 
for the same time and place each 
week and, after the first 2 or 3 “i¢ 
breaking” classes, the junior NQQ; 
should be assigned 10 to 15 minute 
periods to give them the opportuni: 
ty to begin presenting instruction to 
their contemporaries. 

“Homework” assignments and ¢- 
aminations are a must. However, 
emphasis need not be placed ona 
strict grading system. Subjective ex. 
aminations may prove more valu- 
able because this type of examim- 
tion will make the young NCO 
think and formulate his own idea 
before putting the answers on paper. 
Subjective - type examinations art 
more easily critiqued and can be ol 
benefit to the entire class. But if the 
subject the NCO is to be examined 
on is of a technical nature, the ob 
jective-type examination is quite 
satisfactory. 

The unit commander should take 
a personal interest in the units 
NCO school and take part in the 
class discussion period by giving ai 
example of a problem that recently 
confronted the unit, describing his 
decision and explaining the reason 
behind his decision. The unit com 
mander’s personal participation will 
add prestige and importance to the 
NCO school. 

Each unit commander can use his 
own initiative to “tailor make” his 
own company’s NCO school pro 
gram one that will best suit the com 
pany’s needs. The format outlined 
above is suggestive only and is not 
the only solution. The problem 
exists and it’s up to us to do some 
thing about it—my vote is for at 
NCO school in every company; 
What's your solution? us # MC 
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# Tue Basic ScHoor crass of 1937 
recently erected a memorial to its mem- 
bers who have died on active duty. 
{memorial tablet (above) in honor of 
15 deceased members of the class was 
unveiled in the Post Chapel at MCS, 
Quantico. 


# A NEW DEVELOPMENT in underwater 
television was recently announced by 
Pye Ltd. of Englana. A small hand- 
held underwater TV camera, it enables 
diving operations to be_ effectively 
supervised from the water by observers 
gouped around a large screen. With 
accurate visual information displayed 
before them, and by means of an under- 
water loudspeaker system, intelligent 
direction can be given the diver. Pro- 
vision is made for pictures reproduced 
om the screen to be easily photographed. 
The camera is intended for use down 
toa depth of 250 feet. 

All camera adjustments are carried 
out from a control panel above water. 
A larger unit has also been designed 
‘0 operate at depths down to 3,000 
leet. This model, encased in an alumi- 
tum sphere, is capable of being sus- 
pended from a moving. ship and _ pro- 
pelled by an_ electrically - operated 
aadle. According to the manufacturers, 
there is nothing to prevent this camera 
ftom being attached to a submerged 
‘ubmarine and operated by remote 
‘ontrol. Presumably it could be of 
‘onsider:ble use in surveying enemy 
installations underwater during war- 
lime, 
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@ Errorts oF THE Museum of Science 
and Industry in Chicago to restore to 
full fighting shape the captured German 
U-505, only hostile naval unit boarded 
and captured in combat by US fight- 
ing forces since the War of 1812, are 
stalled because certain key equipment 
and other appurtenances are missing. 
It is the sincere hope of the officials 
of the Museum that more of these parts 
can be recovered. This is a plea to all 
naval stations and all naval personnel 
to help in locating these parts. Any- 
one knowing of the whereabouts of any 
parts. is urged to contact the Museum. 


@ Tue Navy’s plans to use the Ha- 
waii sea areas as a major guided-missile 
training range has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a target drone and 
guided-missile facility at Bonham AFB, 
Barking Sands, Kauai. The Air Force 
will retain ownership of the base, but 
has agreed to its use by the Navy. The 
year-round good weather was an im- 
portant factor in site selection. 

In connection with the project the 
Navy’s Guided Missile Group I was 
transferred from the West Coast in 
August to NAS, Barbers Point, Oahu. 
This group will operate jet and con- 
vention drones from Barbers Point 
pending the activation at Bonham. 


@ LockHeep Aircraft has built a new 
early warning research plane for the 
Navy (below). The new craft is a Navy 
WV2 Super Constellation made bizarre 
by a huge, discus shaped dome struc- 
ture spreading over it like a parasol. 
This ellipsoid, measuring more than 30 
reet across, is a radome which houses 
the experimental craft’s distance deter- 
mining radar antenna. 

Test flights of the unit, largest and 
farthest-seeing airborne radar unit ever 
flown, had negligible effect on the sta- 
bility and controlability of the Super 
Constellation that carries it. 

Development of this craft is another 
step in the study to bring increased 
cficiency to the Navy's picket-line mis- 
sion of protecting fieets at sea and pa- 
trolling open ocean areas to spot un- 
identified intruders. 






























@ A REVOLUTIONARY CONCEPT in small 
arms manufacture was demonstrated 
recently at Quantico by a division of 
the Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. The weapon, known as the Arma- 
lite Rifle (above), is unique in both con- 
struction and function. 


Constructed of non-ferrous and cor- 
rosion resistant metals and plastics, it 
is an extremely lightweight weapon, 
weighing only 634 pounds. It is capa- 
ble of either semiautomatic or auto- 
matic fire. Type of fire can be selected 
by means of a change lever located on 
the top left side of the trigger group. 
Fed from a 20-round aluminum maga- 
zine, which weighs only 4 ounces when 
empty, the Armalite has an automatic 
cyclic rate of 450 rounds per minute. 


A multiple lug rotating bolt is util- 
ized and the weapon differs from the 
usual gas operated weapon in that there 
is no operating rod or piston. Instead 
at a point along the length of its 21- 
inch barrel, the required gas is tapped 
off and channeled to the bolt by means 
of a small tube. In this manner, the 
operating gasses utilized in the rearward 
cycle of functioning impinge directly 
on the bolt, rather than an operating 
rod piston. 

The Armalite has an overall length 
of 41.5 inches with muzzle break and 
flash suppressor. Provision has been 


made to convert the weapon to fire in 
the heavy barrel rifle role, by unscrew- 
ing the barrel and replacing it with a 
radiated-type barrel with jacket and 
bipod assembly. 
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ization is the army,” Mao Tse-tung, 
the dictator of Red China, once ob- 
served. He elaborated his dictum 
this way: “... without armed strug- 
gle there would be no place for the 
proletariat, there will be no place 
for the people, there will be no Com- 
munist Party, and there will be no 
victory in revolution.” 

This philosophy, which relates war 
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. THE MAIN FORM OF STRUG- 
gle is war, the main form of organ- 


Quantico, Va. | 


and revolution so closely, is the end 
product of more than a quarter- 
century's first-hand experience with 
military matters. It is not a strip 
of intellectual tinsel which Mao had 
picked up from the classics of Com- 
munism. It represents his own most 
intimate view of and approach to 
the problem of revolution. 

To be sure, his revolutionary 
forebears had a far greater interest 
in military affairs, particularly in 


military theory, than have othel 
revolutionaries at other times. Thi 
articles which Karl Marx and hi 
friend and collaborator Friedrid 
Engels wrote on the Crimean Wa 
for the old New York Tribune wet 
attributed to Gen Winfield Scott- 
then running for the Presidency 4 
these United States, incidentally. No! 
is there any doubt that the best cor 
temporary writing on the [rane 
Prussian War of 1870 was that dont 
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by Engels in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The French Socialist, Jean Jaures, 
wrote L’Armee Nouvelle, which 
still must be regarded as a classic 
of military literature. The Russian 
Lenin read and commented on 
Clausewitz, and Stalin has com- 
mented on Lenin and Clausewitz. 
More recently Khrushchev has lev- 
eled criticism at the military insights 
of Stalin—he said that Stalin did not 
even know how to read a military 
map—and this would seem to indi- 
cate that in his own lights Khrush- 
chev considers himself a competent 
military critic. In short, whereas 
the citizenry of the Western World 
has had few students of military 
affairs among its responsible politi- 
cal figures—Alexander Hamilton and 
“Teddy” Roosevelt and Sir Winston 
Churchill are perhaps the most 
prominent of those exceptions which 
prove the rule—the intellectuals and 
the politicians of the Communist 
world, translating their basic con- 
cept of class war into meaningful 
action, have given what in another 
society might be called prayerful 
consideration to the study of mili- 
tary policy. Mao is the most distin- 
guished of Communists who have 
given military theory their concen- 
trated and continuous attention. 
Mao’s military thinking is not 
part of a party line. To be sure, he 
quotes from various Communist gos- 
pels. But he also quotes from Chi- 
nese military classics, particularly 
the work of Sun Tzu, with which he 
is thoroughly familiar. And from 
Clausewitz, whom he studied in Chi- 
nese translation as early as 1928, he 
borrows the usually quoted catch 
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phrases. But essentially his theories 
of war are generalized from his own 
experiences as a revolutionary. The 
day-to-day crisis formed the founda- 
tion of a doctrine which presently 
purports to be generally applicable 
and absolutely timeless. Thus, his 
first important military piece, The 
Struggle in the Chingkang Moun- 
tains (1928), deals with specific prob- 
lems and hence is dated. On the 
Protracted War, which he wrote a 
decade later, deals with generalities, 
lays down a set of “immutable” laws 
and thereby presumably seeks to take 
the “if” out of warfare, and to make 
a science of an art. 


@ $$THERE ARE fancier definitions, 
but basically military theory, unlike 
most others, has to do with making 
the best use of the available. In 
broad terms, military doctrine would 
seem to have some 6 components, 3 
of which are tangible and 3 of which 
are not. 

Of the tangibles there is, first, the 
weapons system: the long bow, the 
Swiss Pike, the A-bomb, items on 
that long list of the instruments of 
war which have given a sole pos- 
sessor a moment of military suprem- 
acy. Second, there is the supply sys- 
tem, logistics in the broadest sense. 
Perhaps this is the area in which 
US military genius has best expressed 
itself. Even such US contributions 
as amphibious techniques have con- 
tributed no more than, for example, 
the fleet train, the Red Ball Express, 
the depot system—those techniques 
by which we helped fight and win a 
war on the outside lines of commun- 





ications. And third, there is man- 
power. 

And then there are 3 intangibles: 
space, which is defined here as square 
mileage plus obstacles, minus a 
workable communications network, 
time and will. It is to these 3; space 
and time and will, that the indus- 
trial Western World has given least 
thought, and that Mao has given 
most. The reason is simple enough, 
for these 3 factors plus manpower 
added up to the totality of his ex- 
ploitable military potential. Weap- 
ons and supplies were narrowly re- 
stricted. His was a military force 
born in the most abject poverty. 
The problem towards which he di- 
rected his attention, therefore, was 
this: how can a nation which is not 
industrialized defeat a nation which 
is? In stating his conclusions, he 
said nothing which had not been 
stated in one way or another before, 
but he did rerank military necessi- 
ties. He and his followers have 
achieved a degree of success, unfor- 
tunately, which forces as relatively 
ill-equipped as these had not 
achieved during the ole of the 
19th Century when Western arms 
carried Western culture into the far 
corners of the world. 

Among the Communist Viet Minh 
in Indochina, among the Huks in 
the Philippines and the insurgents 
in Malaya, Mao’s writings are gos- 
pel. What Lenin did on the subject 
of imperialism and Marx on capi- 
talism, Mao has done for anti-indus- 
trial warfare. That is why an under- 
standing of Mao’s military philos- 
ophy may be of rather more than 
casual interest. 
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#® ALrHouGH MAo never states it 
quite this way, his is, nevertheless, 
a theory the basic premise of which 
is that political mobilization may 
be substituted for industrial mobil- 
ization with a_ successful military 
outcome. That is to say, his funda- 
mental belief is that only those who 
will admit defeat can be defeated. 
So if the totality of a population 
can be made to resist surrender, this 
resistance can be turned into a war 
of attrition which will eventually 
and inevitably be victorious. Or, 
conversely, when the populace ad- 
mits defeat, the forces in the field 
might just as well surrender or 
withdraw. 

Political mobilization, Mao wrote, 
“is the most fundamental condition 
for winning the war.” He explained 
his thinking in the form of a simile: 
“The people are like water and the 
army is like fish.” “With the com- 
mon people of the whole country 
mobilized, we shall create a vast sea 
of humanity and drown the enemy 
in it.. ..” Mao holds that military 
salvation flows from political con- 
version. But note: conversion takes 
time. 

So Mao’s military problem was 
how to organize space so that it 
could be made to yield time. His 
political problem was how to organ- 
ize time so that it could be made to 
yield will, that quality which makes 
the willingness to sacrifice the order 
of the day, and the ability to bear 
suffering cheerfully, the highest so- 
cial virtue. So Mao’s real military 
problem is not that of getting the 
war over with, the question to which 
Western military thinkers have di- 
rected the greater part of their at- 
tention, but that of keeping it going. 

Presumably it is axiomatic that 
in war, as differentiated from sport, 
one never fights on the enemy’s 
terms. The handicappers have no 
place on a planning staff, that is to 
say. What Mao evolved was a strat- 
egy which, as he saw it, played to the 
enemy weaknesses. 

What made the war which the 
Italians fought against the Abyssin- 
ians in the mid-1930s so successful? 
Why was it that the British were so 
marvelously successful at Omdur- 

‘man against the Sudanese? Most 
certainly it was the plane, the bomb, 
artillery and, above all, the machine 
gun. But, by the same token, why 
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was it that the French had such diffi- 
culties with the Riffs in the 1930s, 
were so frequently defeated in Indo- 
china in the late 1940s and early 
1950s? Specifically, with respect to 
the Abyssinian War, and by deduc- 
tion with respect to the others, the 
answer which Mao gives is that the 
success or lack of it varies directly 
with the degree to which the native 
forces fought with inferior weapons 
against modernized forces on the 
terms of the latter. By and large, 
it would seem true that what made 
the machinery of European troops 
so successful was that native troops 
saw fit to die, with glory, with honor, 
en masse and in vain. 

So the first problem to which Mao 
bent his mind was how to avoid 
a military decision. This he knew 
he had to do, and this, he thought, 
was something his enemy, whether 
Nationalists, or Japanese, or others, 
could never withstand. 


“The 10 years’ revolutionary war 
we have fought may be surprising 
to other countries,” Mao wrote in 
1936, “but for us it is only like the 
presentation, amplification and pre- 
limnary exposition of the theme in 
an... essay with many exciting par- 
agraphs yet to follow.” Time and 
again throughout his works on war 
he returns to this same theme: “Our 
War of Resistance cannot be quickly 
won and can only be a protracted 
war.” Again, “as ‘a distant journey 
tests the strength of a horse and a 
long task proves the character of a 
man,’ (so) guerilla warfare will 
demonstrate its enormous power in 
the course of a long and ruthless 
wee es.” 

Moreover, note that when Mao 
uses the term “war” he is not speak- 
ing specifically of a war, but gener- 
ally of the war. Just as the millen- 
nium follows the last stage of revo- 
lution in the works of Marx, so in 
Mao the millennium of peace when 
there will “no longer be any wars,” 
when there will be a “new world of 
permanent peace and permanent 
light” dawns on the morrow of vic- 
tory. But the victory of which he 
is speaking lies in a world made safe 
for Communism, in an age in which 
its enemies are crushed. He believes 
that the willingness to compromise 
has a class basis, and that therefore 
a compromise peace will by its very 
origins be doomed to failure. Nor 
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can there be any questions as to his 
views on means. In Chinese history 


there was a nobleman who in court 
ly fashion turned over the initiative 
to the enemy. Of him Mao remarks, 
“We are not Duke Hsiang of Sung 
and have no use for his stupid serv. 
ples about benevolence, righteous. 
ness and morality in war.” 

Has this now aging revolutionary, 
who now directs the lives of more 
men than any other in the whole 
world, changed his mind? Has suc 
cess dimmed his view of a world 
which is Communist controlled from 
pole to pole, of a war which must 
of necessity continue until his sort 
of world is a present reality? 


# War, given space, time and the 
revolutionary will to exploit them, 
has not only a clear and certain out- 
come, but clearly definable stages 
as well in Mao’s military theology. 
Protracted war, he notes, must (and 
this is a point which he makes dog- 
matically) pass through three stages. 
In the first Mao is on what he calls 
the “strategic defensive.” The sec- 
ond is a period of stalemate, a period 
of preparation for the third, in which 
a shift to the offensive takes place. 
The first period is that about which 
Mao is most concerned. 

What is a military objective? A 
hill, an industrial center, a rail line, 
an air base? Of course, they are. 
But those US observers who thought 
that the loss of such facilities spelled 
defeat were wrong. Only the de- 
struction of the enemy’s force in 
being can bring an end to resistance. 
And force in being in a country such 
as China where dependence on goods 
is minimal can survive under un- 
believable conditions. It depends 
on what an army thinks the stakes 
are. 

Moreover, the more one side in 
any way can afford to surrender, the 
more the other must defend. Mao 
was willing .to give, in this first stage 
of war, a great deal indeed. Indeed 
he makes almost a fetish of the de- 
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Girability of retreat. “Is it not self- 
contradictory to fight heroically first 
and abandon territory afterwards?” 
‘he asks rhetorically. Then rhetor- 
Hically he answers with yet another 
‘question: “One eats first and then 


Ptelieves oneself; does one eat in 


“vain?” 

But while defeats frequently make 
heroes, they do not encourage the 
spirit of resistance. Only victory, 
however small, can do this. The suc- 
cessful small action, the raid. the 
ambush, the assassination, this is the 
material from which militant enthu- 
siasm is woven. But continuous 
victory at this level of military activ- 
ity is not a matter of gallantry and 
glory, but of caution and self-re- 
straint. Mao recognizes that during 
the strategic defensive, the very price 
of survival is caution. 

Again and again he _ inveighs 
against the dangers of desperadoism, 
the process by which one gains glory 
by losing one’s shirt. Again and 
again he insists on the necessity of 
local superiority, 5 and even 10 
against one is his formula. Combin- 
ing dispersion with concentration of 
force, the secret of victory in detail, 
this is the concept which he is try- 
ing to put at the forefront of the 
minds of those whom he seeks to 
teach what he calls the “laws” of 
war. 

Mao makes the point implicitly 
in his writings that while guerilla 
operations are the cosmic trap of 
military strategy, the muck, the 
quicksand in which a technological- 
ly superior military machine bogs 
down in time-consuming futility, 
they cannot in and of themselves 
win wars. Like mud they can stave 
off defeat, but, like mud, they can- 
not bring victory. 

Therefore he insists that during 
this first period of war, the period 
which encompasses the strategic de- 
fensive, the army must, as it must 
in all stages of war, take an active 
political role. For according to Mao 
the army is not an instrument of 
the state, but the essence of it, its 
spirit, its life and its hope: 

When the Red Army fights, it 
fights not merely for the sake of 
fighting, but to agitate the masses, to 
organize them, and to help them 
establish revolutionary political pow- 
er; apart from such objectives, fight- 
ing loses its meaning and the Red 
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Army the reason for its existence. 

The army is then to rout out the 
dissidents, to equip itself with 
mimeograph machines, and with 
“chalk cans and big brushes” for 
cartoon warfare. The army is there- 
fore to be of itself a single huge, co- 
ordinated propaganda machine, the 
torch of revolution. 


@ THE FIRST sTAGE of war slips 
into the second because, as Mao 
himself remarks, the Communists 
have “retreated in space but ad- 
vanced in time.” The period of stale- 
mate begins. 

What according to Mao’s theory 
has been happening? In the first 
place, the “inevitability” of defeat 
has been wiped from the minds of 
the defeatists by the very fact that 
the war has been continued. De- 
spair has given way to hope, the will 
to resist has been strengthened, and 
the will to win is beginning to dawn. 
Guerrilla units are turning into mo- 
bile units strengthened by the cap- 
ture of enemy materiel, and the co- 
ordination between forces is being 
more skillfully managed. A series 
of local actions, even though each 
Separate one results in the retire- 
ment of the attacking irregular 
forces, can be regarded as a strategic 
gain by the irregulars; provided that 
they preserve their ability to take the 
field again. By regularly disturbing 
the peace they are destroying the 
local legitimacy of the established 
order. Inevitably the distracted vil- 
lagers will begin making contribu- 
tions to the irregulars as insurance 
for their flocks and harvests. The 
irregulars will then have begun to 
collect taxes and will have taken the 
first steps towards becoming.a respec- 
table government. And the Com- 
munists’ enemy has been given pause 
to wonder whether or not his own 
victory is certain, despite the unend- 
ing capture of objective after ob- 
jective. 





Fundamental to all else, Mao 
says, is the belief that countries with 
legislative bodies simply cannot take 
a war of attrition, either financially 
or, over the long run, psychological- 
ly. Indeed the very fact of a multi- 
party structure makes the commit- 
ment to a long war so politically sui- 
cidal as to be quite impossible. 
When the lines of the Communists’ 
enemy are drawn out like strings of 
chewing gum, weak and sagging, 
when the financial burden increases 
from month to month, the outcry 
against the war will of itself weaken 
the ability of the troops in the field 
to fight. The war which Mao's 
theory contemplates is the cheapest 
for him and the most expensive for 
the enemy. 

Take one example, and one which 
is chosen specifically to illustrate his 
theory under the circumstances most 
favorable to it, the raid which the 
Communist Viet Minh made on the 
state of Laos in Indochina in 1953. 

The raid on Laos, like the war in 
Indochina itself, presented a far- 
rago of paradoxes. It was a foot- 
soldiers’ blitzkrieg against immobil- 
ized, mechanized forces. Those coun- 
tries which were most immediately 
threatened by it—Burma and Thai- 
land, which border Laos on the west 
—were less disturbed by it than those 
which were far distant, i. e. France, 
the United Kingdom and particular- 
ly the United States. No pitched 
battle was fought, little material 
damage was done, and little blood 
was spilled. Yet the results of this 
action, whether the whole of the in- 
tended result was achieved or not, 
were as far-raching as if a major 
victory had been won. Seldom has 
so much been accomplished with so 
little. 

Perhaps in the cold light of after- 
thought the most curious aspect of 
the whole action was that from the 
beginning it made a mockery of the 
old saying: “Nothing risked; noth- 
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ing gained.” Whatever the gain, no 
military investment of sizeable pro- 
portions was risked. This was quite 
as safe a venture, in a word, as the 
Chinese invasion of Tibet. 

Yet after a 3 weeks invasion, this 
is what the Communists had accom- 
plished: 1) they had thrown terror 
into the French (military and civil 
authorities alike) in both Indochina 
and metropolitan France; 2) they 
had spread French defending forces 
in Indochina even thinner than 
they had previously been; 3) they 
had produced renewed demands for 
a larger measure of political auton- 
omy in both Laos and nearby Cam- 
bodia; 4) they had created a situa- 
tion in which French spending in 
the area was raised by some 60 mil- 
lion dollars; and 5), they had cost 
the United States some 460 millions 
of extra dollars by way of foreign 
aid. This was in short the kind of 
action which Mao Tse-tung had 
advocated with such redundance in 
his writings—although, to be sure, 
it was doubtless more successful than 
anything he had imagined. It was 
one of those raids which would turn 
phase 2 of a protracted war into 
phase 3. 

The third phase of a protracted 
war is undistinguished except in one 
respect. In all of his writings Mao 
never loses sight of the fact that 
guerrilla action can not win wars. 
The fact, he realizes, must never be 
forgotten. Only by combining units 
into larger units, by creating an or- 
ganization, by inculcating discipline, 
in a word, by turning groups into 

armies, can the necessary avalanche 
of military force be built. 

But what if there is no progres- 
sion? Suppose someone _ bungles, 
suppose hatred overcomes wisdom 
and decisions are lost, what then? 


@® $THE MILITARY PHILOSOPHY of 
Mao Tse-tung is much more than 
it at first seems to be. His is an en- 
ormously persuasive piece of propa- 
ganda, for it all comes down to this 
proposition: if the leadership is 
capable, a war, as differentiated 
from an action, cannot be lost. 
Although Mao makes the point 
that one must go through 3 phases 
in a prolonged war, he points out 
that there is not necessarily constant 
and inevitable progress. Indeed, it 
is the doctrine that retrogression is 
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possible, that a war may slip back a 
stage, as well as that it will slip for- 
ward, that gives it the shimmer of 
infallibility which is its greatest at- 
traction. Given patience and will, 
the doctrine of Mao holds out vic- 
tory as inevitable. Therein lies its 
cunning and its appeal. 

Faith that the Communists have 
a monopoly on patience is what has 
made Mao’s the iniquitous Com- 
munist law that it is. In Malaya the 
Communists argue that the “anti- 
British national revolutionary war 
will be protracted, uphill and vio- 
lent,” and that Mao _ Tse-tung’s 
“concepts . . . are imperatives in the 
course of the struggle.” In the Phil- 
ippines, the Huk leaders recently 
reported that “the war continues in 
revolutionary stages and cannot be 
counted by the day or month.” For 
the partially defeated, there could 
scarcely be a more comforting 
analysis. 

To what extent is such a faith jus- 
tified? The answer is difficult. Mao 
never really states how important 
the rear base is to any operations. 
It is the presence of China at Indo- 
china’s door which has certainly 
counted in good measure for the suc- 
cess of Communist operations there 
as differc..ciated from those in the 
Philippines and in Malaya. And the 
hills of Western China spelled for 
him the difference between defeat 
and the survival of that small spark 
from which victory has flamed. 

Furthermore, the doctrine is ap- 
plicable only to areas in which there 
is more than ample space. It would 
seem to me that, for Mao, Korea was 
the very worst spot in which to fight, 
and it would also seem to me that 
he knew it. He learned much about 
positional warfare there, however, 
and, being a man who throughout 
his works stresses the necessity of 
being extremely flexible, he doubt- 
less made the most of the oppor- 
tunity to learn a new mode of war- 
fare. 

But on the other hand, his own 
war in China, no matter how one 
modifies the fact in terms of all sorts 

of fortuitous events, did follow his 
precepts, and he did himself call the 
turn of all phases. Furthermore, the 
war which the Viet Minh have 
fought in northern Indochina has 
followed his teachings phase by 
phase despite the claims of Viet 


Minh leaders that they improved 
the doctrines. It was a war of idex 
in a very real sense and the fact tha 
the French leaders never seemed 4 
understand the nature of the 
which they were fighting cut dow 
enormously their capacity to deal 
with it. 

And finally, there is no gainsayjy 
that in a good part of Southeay 
Asia there is still space, and that fa 
many Mao remains the great hero, 

That Mao has taken so scornfulg 
view of the power of weapons and 
particularly of air power, that he ha 
proved himself so willing in the past 
to give up those targets which mot 
ern technology is best equipped i 
destroy, and that he has proved sie 
daring in the challenges, as at Dien ita 
bienphu, which he has laid down 
would seem to indicate that hes 
still an adventurer; a cautious ma 
but an adventurer nevertheless. 
this in turn would seem to indical 
that the United States still need 
those troops which will hold he 
ground on the ground. m 

Western strategic thought has ¢ 
sidered the third stage of war, and 
the third stage only. We have tought 
wars of urban and industrial inter 
diction, while our own Asiatic 0p 
ponents and the African opponent) iy 
of our allies have patiently pursued Haag 
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a process 
which has in effect given them agg ° 
inviolable sanctuary from which & the ; 
they can attack and withdraw at will. desir 
What, therefore, would seem ,to be § many 
needed is a military instrument c @ Com: 
pable of invading and controlling and ; 
this sanctuary, one which can mail § ing it 
tain both law and order in rural vil § ritory 
lages and market areas. Th 
Therefore, we not only need & ganiz 
troops which can strike on the & the n 
peripheries of the Free World, but § act th 
also troops which can be sent not & cast - 
only to fight but also to maintain & better 
order. We need not only useful § Russi 
troops but useable troops—that is to J objec 
say, ones which are politically &- Comn 

pendable, the kind of troops who 
can do the job as it is needed with § Cor 
out too great a political outcry in’ § goal \ 
nation like our own which so ab Th 
hors war. The kind of troops whom all oy 
a man like President Coolidge wa older 
willing to send to the Caribbean, the fh 
Nicaragua and Haiti, would seem of Ce 
be the kind which would fulfill this J Poses 
requirement. us gmc & and « 
Marin: 
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# WHEN Woritp War II ENDED, 
the peace which people everywhere 
desired did not come to Asia. In 
many parts of Asia a pattern of 
Communist inspired insurrection 
and aggression developed, culminat- 
ing in the voilent assault on the ter- 
ritory of South Korea. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization was formed in order that 
the member nations could counter- 
act the Communist threat in South- 
cast Asia. In order that we may 
better understand what Communist 
Russia wants let us first examine the 
objectives of the Communists. 


Communism’s Aims 


Communism has as its avowed 
goal world domination. 

The threat of Communism exist 
all over the world today. In the 
older established governments of 
the free nations the encroachments 
of Communism is impeded by the 
possession of a mature government 
and « sound economic base. South- 
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east Asia at the end of World War 
II was a hot bed of newly formed 
nations, lacking in stability and 
therefore ripe for the Communist 
harvest. Still suffering from the 10 
years of Japanese rapine, China fell 
before Communism’s persuasive pla- 
titudes. Thus the most populous 
and one of the most strategically 
placed areas in the world was re- 
moved from the Free World and 
placed with its enemies. The assault 
on South Korea spelled out clearly 
the intentions of the Communists 
and even closer to the new nations 
in the south was the bitter fighting 
in Indochina. 

These strongly nationalistic peo- 
ple recognized their danger and 
realized that separately none of 
them could meet the enemy, work 
towards their own goals and under- 
go normal growth. 

Since the end of World War II the 
right of self-determination. has been 
strongly expressed in Asia, conse- 
quently leading to the formulation 
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of new independent nations. How- 
ever, at the same time, this area of 
the world has apparently been chos- 
en for exploitation by the Com- 
munists. 


Determination of the Need for SEATO 


All newly formed nations are con- 
fronted with a _ period of initial 
growth during which time, in order 
to strengthen their economic struc- 
ture, they have to possess sufficient 
strength so that force or threat of 
force—either military, economical, or 
political in nature — will not deter 
them from their own goal or impede 
their natural growth. For this reason 
the newly formed nations concluded 
that their strength could be in- 
creased by forming an alliance with 
other nations which have the same 
basic national objectives. Because 
of the threat of Communism in the 
Asian area, a number of the South- 
eastern nations determined than an 
alliance between themselves was not 
only desirable but absolutely essen- 
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tial. These nations, together with 
other nations who have a common 
understanding of Communist aims 
envisioned an alliance that would 
counteract the threat of Commu- 
nism in Asia. 

Preliminary conferences were held 
involving the following nations: 
Australia, Britain, France, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand and the United States. 
These conferences led to a common 
agreement, that an armed attack 
against any one of them wouid en- 
danger the “peace and safety” of all, 
and that such an attack would 
oblige the others “to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with their 
constitutional processes.” 


The SEATO Treaty 


After preliminary matters were 
settled, final arrangements were 
made for the forming of a treaty 
alliance, to take place on 8 Septem- 
ber 1954 at Manila. 

In general, the United States de- 
sired a treaty that would guarantee 
a united regional defense against 
further Communist penetration of 
Southeast Asia. Further, that its 
guarantees would probably include 
the protection of Laos, Cambodia 
and South Vietnam. These coun- 
tries, with their freedom restricted 
by the Geneva agreement, would 
not be able to enter military com- 
mitments of their own. High hopes 
were held out for it as a method of 
curbing Communist aggression and 
its successes—or lack of it—would de- 
pend, in part, on how well its mem- 
bers got along together. 

This meeting took place as sched- 
uled and the East and West joined 
together in signing the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty. Sec- 





retary of State John Foster Dulles 
likened this treaty to an Asian 
“Monroe Doctrine.” With gold pens, 
the plenipotentiaries of Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, United King- 
dom and the United States put their 
signatures in alphabetical order on 
a series of documents bound in dark 
blue leather and, somewhat to their 
own surprise, found themselves quite 
impressed by what they had done. 
The signatories subscribed to an 
anticolonialism Pacific Charter spon- 
sored by the Philippines. This char- 
ter, hailed by Secretary Dulles as 
perhaps the “greatest contribution,” 
pledged the Manila powers “by 
every peaceful means to promote 
self-government and to secure the 
independence of all countries whose 
people desire it and are able to un- 
dertake its responsibilities.” 
SEATO covers an area from West 
Pakistan to the Pacific Ocean, and 
as far north as 21° 30 min (thus ex- 
cluding Formosa, Hong Kong and 
Japan). It protects treaty members 
in the area, as well as any other na- 
tions in the area who are willing to 
join later and are unanimously ac- 
cepted. A special protocol extends 
“a mantle of protection” to the In- 
dochina states of Laos, Cambodia 
and southern Vietnam. The treaty 
provides, in Article IV, that in event 
of aggression, each signatory will re- 
gard an attack as endangering “its 
own peace and safety,” and will un- 
dertake in that event “to meet the 
common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes.” The 
US working draft had specified 
“Communist aggression.” But Sec- 
retary of State Dulles was persuaded 
to take out the word “Communist” 
in order to render the agreement 
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more attractive to the 4 “Colombo 


powers” (India, Indonesia, Burm, 
and Ceylon, who had not partic. 
pated). By separate protocol, the 
United States stated that it would 
react only to Communist attacks, in 
order not to become entangled ip 
affairs between non-Communis 
Asian nations. 

SEATO provides that in cases o/ 
political subversion from outside, 
which threatens to take over a mem. 
ber country, all signers will “con 
sult immediately in order to agree 
on the measures which should be 
taken for the common defense.” 
Though the wording is vague, the 
clause introduced a new kind of 
commitment in Asian affairs. All § 
treaty makers are put on record a 
favoring equal rights, self-determi- 
nation and _ self-government for 
Asian peoples. 

In analyzing the treaty and its im- 
plications, one must first understand 
that there is no one Asian point of 
view. There are as many Asian 
points of view as there are nations 
and this, of course, complicates mat- 
ters. All Asian nations are primarily 
concerned with independence and 
we find that the old system of capi- 
talism, as was applied by the colon- 
ial powers, had pushed the Asian na- 
tions toward socialism. What is 
needed in Southeast Asia is an Asian 
solution. They do not need, nor 
want, a European or a United States 
solution. Therefore, SEATO’s big 
gest contribution is perhaps the 
negative one wherein it leaves the 
United States free to act there, 
quickly and decisively, whenever the 
peril may arise. Moreover, though 
the facts of strategy have long made 
plain that America’s first frontier 
of defense is equally on the Mehong 
as on the Rhine, its official declara- 
tion of responsibility for Free Asia's 
defense puts that reality on pape 
where all who plan may read- 
whether friend or foe—and be brav- 
er, or more cautious, in accordance. 


Effect of SEATO on Communist Bloc 


The treaty had an immediate et 
fect on the Communist bloc and led 
to a curious coalition by other Asian 
nations in which they debunked the 
results. Radio Peking aired Red 
China’s propaganda that the treaty 
was a “US-made yoke” and the Pa 
cific Charter an “elaborate hocus 
pocus.” Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
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Nehru of India called it “very un- 
fortunate” that “Asian Problems, 
Asian security, and Asian peace were 
discussed chiefly by non-Asian pow- 
ers.” Premier Nicolai A. Bulganin 
and Nikita S. Khrushchev, First 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Party have both consistently criti- 
cized the West and non-Communist 
nations for the formation of “mili- 
tary blocs” and for building up a 
sition of strength. 

In order to visualize the entire ef- 
fect of this treaty on the Communist 
bloc it is necessary to know and un- 
derstand the Dulles’ theory of the 
effect of SEATO on the Communists. 
Dulles likes to compare our Asian 
security arrangements with the palm 
and fingers of a hand. The United 
States is militarily muscled to each 
geographical finger: South Korea, 
Japan, Formosa and the SEATO 
area. The separate treaties binding 
us to defend these distant regions 
are not interlocking. But Dulles 
considers their interaction in case of 
war implicit. His ultimate goal is 
to tie all these pacts into a neat 
bundle through development of a 
defense agreement between Japan, 
Formosa and the Korean Republic. 
But this will require years, not 
months. 

Dulles emphasized to his col- 
leagues at the first meeting of 
SEATO that there are 3 fronts in 
Asia. This is interpreted to mean 
that if Red China starts agression in 
the territory covered by SEATO she 
will have to reckon with retaliation 
not only from this quarter but also 
from the strongpoints of Formosa 
and Korea. He argues that the ac- 
cumulated power of fingers and 
hand is too much for Red China to 
risk facing and, therefore, direct ag- 
gression will be prevented. Peiping, 
he feels, has already demonstrated 
an unwillingness to face a triple war 
for it laid low in Indochina and 
Formosa until a Korean armistice 
was arranged. The Secretary of 
State calculates that the Chinese 
Communists will not simultaneously 
take on SEATO, Chiang Kaishek’s 
300,000 men, Syngman Rhee’s 20 di- 
Visions, and US forces in the Far 
East, which include 400 warships, 
650,000 sailors, soldiers and Marines 
and 30 squadrons of aircraft. 

The effect of this treaty alliance 
on India and Egypt was indicated 
by the meeting in February 1955 
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between Prime Minister Nehru and 
Egypt’s Premier Gamal Adbel Nas- 
ser, in Cairo. They agreed, in con- 
demning military alliances and pow- 
er entanglements which increase ten- 
sion and rivalry in armaments. 
Premier Nasser clearly struck at 
Iraq’s “entanglement” with the West 
in her proposed military alliance 
with Turkey and Mr. Nehru struck, 
presumably, at SEATO. 


The Soviet Foreign Ministry offi- _ 


cially denounced SEATO as being 
directed against security in Asia and 
against the freedom and national in- 
dependence of the Asian peoples. 
The Ministry concluded with a 
statement, warning that the initiat- 
ing states were taking upon them- 
selves “the entire responsibility for 
actions which are in gross contradic- 
tion to the tasks of strengthening 
peace.” 

Although opposition to SEATO 
is loudly voiced by India, we find 
that Ceylon and Burma lean toward 
the antineutralist position, but so 
far have decided against actual as- 
sociation in an anti-Communist 
pact. 


Growth of Military Assistance Plans 


Initially, SEATO was not given 
much military worth with respect to 
defense of the pact nations or of the 
adjacent areas which would com- 
promise any SEATO nations’ se- 
curity. 

When the treaty was signed, 
SEATO had no military structure. 
It was to have a council with wide 
powers for military planning and 
for economic programs to help 
Asia’s free nations survive. The area 
to be defended beyond that of the 
signers was left vague. Instant ac- 
tion was not provided; only that the 
parties “consult immediately in or- 
der to agree on the measures which 
would be taken for the common de- 
fense. .. .” At this time the Com- 
munists stated that SEATO had no 
teeth and that its bark was worse 
than its bite. 

However, within a short time 
after the treaty was signed the need 
for concerted effort on the part of 
the member nations to defend them- 
selves against Communist military 
forces was fully realized and steps 
were taken to bring this feature to 
realization in fact and not in fiction. 
The matter was discussed amongst 
themselves and plans were formu- 
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lated. This is a matter which today 
receives rapt attention and not 
merely lip service. 

Planning for military defense by 
SEATO members was implemented 
by several extremely important 
meetings which were conducted on 
25 February 1955. At this time a 
military staff group and a commit- 
tee to deal with problems of the al- 
liance was established. 

It was also decided that the secre- 
tariat itself would be made up of 8 
ambassadors of the member coun- 
tries’ representatives and that under 
this secretariat would function the 
military staff group, the body of ex- 
perts on subversion, and an eco- 
nomic group. 

In February 1955 the importance 
of the military situation to the 
SEATO nations was indicated by 
the tasks that were assigned to the 
meeting at Bangkok. These tasks 
were precise and deceptively simple. 
The SEATO nations were to at- 
tempt to accomplish the following 
3 things: 

1) To erect a military barrier 
against possible overt aggression by 
Communist China and her satellite 
in North Vietnam. 

2) To set up police training pro- 
grams and a system of exchange of 
information useful in combating 
Communist subversion. 

3) To cut the ground from un- 
der the Communists by fostering 
economic development and raising 
the living standards in Asia. 

Planning by the members of 
SEATO continued and then, on 24 
November 1955, during the meet- 
ing of the members at Hawaii, they 
completed an intelligence estimate 
of the situation in Southeast Asia, 
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US Troops land at Bangkok’s Don Muang Airport to participate in 
Operation Firm Link 


approved the work of the technical 
subcommittees in various fields and 
examined and approved actual plans 
for the defense of the area. These 
plans involve not only mutual as- 
sistance for internal security pur- 
poses but also the provision of neces- 
sary military support in the event 
of invasion. At this time plans for 
combined or bilateral training ex- 
ercises by the military forces of the 
member states were also approved. 

The feelings in respect to the em- 
ployment of military forces by the 
SEATO nations, by which to fight 
and counter Communist aggression 
in the area, where expressed by the 
member nation Australia on 6 De- 
cember 1955. It was pointed out 
that Australia and Britain are the 
only nations among the 8 Manila 
signatories that have troops actually 
fighting Communist aggression in 
the area in which the pact is de- 
signed to protect. Australian troops 
are engaged alongside the British 
against the Red guerrillas in Ma- 
laya. 

By January 1956 the SEATO mili- 
tary planners had held 14 meetings 
and at this time Adm Stump 
(CINCPAC and US delegate to the 
meeting of military advisers of 
SEATO) stated that the organiza- 
tion had already accomplished much 
of the military planning that would 
normally be undertaken only after 
aggression had occurred. That the 
8 nations were “ready to go ahead 
with defense action” if any new 
Communist aggression occurred in 
that part of Asia. This was the first 
positive statement indicating that 
the Manila Treaty had grown 
“teeth.” Adm Stump’s statement in- 
dicated that the SEATO nations had 
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drawn up a co-ordinated military 
plan for Southeast Asia. He stated 
that SEATO is “designed to prevent 
external aggression,” and can “stop 
such aggression with the weapons 
available.” He added that this pow- 
er was also a means of “deterring in- 
ternal aggression,” and that the 
Southeast Asia defense alliance had 
moved a considerable way along this 
line. 

After a number of conferences by 
the SEATO nations, and as a result 
of the mounting tension created in 
the southeast Asian area by Com- 
munist activities, it was announced 
in February 1956 that a joint ma- 
neuver would be held in order that 
reassurance could be given to mem- 
ber SEATO nations. The joint ma- 
neuver obviously was intended to 
show Red China that SEATO is 
more than a “paper tiger,” as the 
Peiping radio has repeatedly called 
it. 

The State Dept evidenced some 
embarrassment over the arrange- 
ments for the 3-power military exer- 
cise to take place at Bangkok, Thai- 
land, during February 1956. There 
was evidence of haste and improvisa- 
tion, and it is regrettable that better 
preparations could not have been 
made. It was hard to blame the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan for its refusal 
to participate on a single week’s 
notice. 

The exercise was to be conducted 
at Bangkok on the invitation of the 
Thai Government. Approximately 
7,000 US Army, Navy, Marine and 
Air Force men were to take part in 
the 2-day demonstration, along with 
ground forces from Thailand and 
the Philippines. This would be fol- 
lowed by a maneuver at Iwo Jima 


by United States forces the follow. 


ing week. 

Despite some initial difficulties in 
formulation of the plans for the 
SEATO joint military force maneu. 
vers, these plans were firmed up and 
the military exercise was accom. 
plished. It may be noted that it was 
necessary to change the maneuver 
to what was basically a demonstra. 
tion and parade. 

On 15 February 1956 military 
units of 5 nations opened the first 
joint maneuver of SEATO in Thai. 
land. Ships of the Uniied States, 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
were positioned in the Gulf of Siam 
off the Thai coast. US Globemaster; 
and Flying Boxcars roared overhead 
with American troops. 

United States and Thai jets pro- 
vided flying cover at Bangkok’s Don 
Muang Airport for landing opera 
tions. The seaplane tender USS 
Salisbury Sound disembarked 650 
Filipino troops transported from 
Manila. This 3-day exercise was 
named Operation Firm Link and, 
despite its sketchy nature and ques 
tionable military value, it did prove 
2 very important points. It demon. 
strated the mobility of the military 
forces and also the splendid co-op 
eration among the SEATO aations. 


The Role of the US in SEATO 


The role of the United States in 
SEATO can best be determined by 
the fundamental, strategic and tacti- 
cal elements of our foreign policy. 
These are set forth in a number ol 
highly publicized documents and in- 
dicate the feelings of the American 
public. Our fundamental policies 
which are reflected in our national 
objectives are: maintenance of peact 
and national security, and the pro 
motion of our general welfare. In 
the Atlantic Charter it was set forth 
that we seek no territorial aggrat 
dizement and that we believed in 
the principle of self-determination 
and choice of government by the 
people of a nation. These tactical 
policies had previously been spelled 
out in President Wilson's State o! 
the Union address to the nation 1 
January 1918 when he set forth his 
now famous Fourteen Points. 

Certain other elements of our for 
eign policy were delineated by Pres: 
dent Truman in his October 19° 
Navy Day address. At this time @ 
strategic element of our foreign pol: 
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iy was set forth: that the United 
States seeks no territorial changes 
that are not in accord with the peo- 
ple who occupy the area in question. 
During this address another impor- 
tant element of our foreign policy 
was stated—that the United States 
seeks, and believes that all nations 
should seek economic collaboration 
between nations, both large and 
mall, in order that freedom from 
fear and want may be accomplished. 

Most recently a reiteration of cer- 
tain of these elements of our policy 
was made. This was on 1 February 
1956 in the “Joint Statement of Pol- 
icy” by President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden at 
which time the following points 
were stressed: 

a) Right of the people to choose 
their own government. 

b) Economical pursuit of happi- 
ness, through mutual benefit of 
ade (open door policy) and aid 
(oundeveloped countries. 

c) Collective security to insure 
the existence of independent coun- 
tries, 

d) The rejection of force as a 
means of resolving disputes and to 
eek peaceful settlement thereof. 

A summation of these various 
points which are part of our foreign 
Policy, indicates that the US is a 
‘trong advocate of the principles of 
‘elf-determination and of collective 
‘curity. We realize that, in order 
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for any nation to enjoy economic 
prosperity over any span of time, all 
nations throughout the world must 
be economically sound. The basic 
principles underlying these policies 
are some of the reasons why the US 
was interested in the formation of 
SEATO and why the articles of that 
treaty will be vigorously adhered to 
by this country. 

It is most interesting to note and 
re-examine that portion of the 
SEATO treaty, which was a separate 
protocol, in which the US made it 
quite clear that it would react only 
to Communist attacks and would 
not permit itself to become en- 
tangled in any fighting between 
non-Communist Asian nations. 
However, the treaty does provide 
that in cases of political subversion 
from outside, which threatens to 
take over a member country, all of 
the SEATO members will “consult 
immediately in order to agree on the 
measures which should be taken for 
the common defense.” 

On 23 February 1955, referring to 
military action contemplated by the 
United States in fulfilling its 
SEATO commitments, Secretary of 
State Dulles emphasized 2 themes— 
1) the American wish to concentrate 
its Pacific strength into a central mo- 
bile striking force, and 2) utilizing 
this force to strike at Communist 
aggression wherever and whenever 
it might occur. 


Conclusions 


The work of SEATO has so far 
been, of necessity, preparatory. In 
the forthcoming years it will pass 
into the fields of achievement. As a 
result of the collection and collation 
of information in the economic, so- 
cial, publicity and labor fields; it 
will now be possible to take prac- 
tical steps to advance the work of 
the organization and of member 
governments in these fields. 


Much has been done to develop 
understanding and friendship be- 
tween the peoples of the member 
nations through exchanges of official 
and private visits. Moreover, within 
SEATO itself, a spirit of good fel- 
lowship has grown up as a result of 
the frequent meetings of the repre- 
sentatives of the member countries. 

While developing these positive 
plans for peaceful progress the 
SEATO countries must increase 
their capacity to deter would-be ag- 
gressors by building up a vigorous 
collective defense system. 

The objectives of SEATO will not 
be realized until the peoples of the 
member nations know that their de- 
fense against any aggressor is as- 
sured; that their social and economic 
lot has been improved; and that the 
internal structure of their countries 
has been so strengthened as to en- 
sure that subversion directed from 
without cannot succeed. US # MC 
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#@ THe US Marine Corps HAS LONG 
prided itself on its foresight, the 
foresight which has been the basis 
for its “ready now” attitude for 
many years. This foresight was most 
recently exemplified in the speed 
with which the landing at Inchon 
was planned and executed in 1950. 
At long range, it was illustrated in 
the studies of LtCol Ellis who fore- 
saw the coming island-war with 
Japan in 1920, and again in the in- 
spired beginning of the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force which ultimately went 
into action at Guadalcanal 22 years 
later. 
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MILITARY TRANSPORTATION 


By Col R. T. Vance 


No small part of that foresight 
has been in the Marine Corps’ ap- 
proach to the development of new 
equipment. In two notable in- 
stances, the concept of employment 
has long predated the adoption of 
the equipment, i.e., the LVT which 
had its earliest inception in 1922 
and the helicopter which became a 
part of the Marine Corps’ “concept 
of future war” in 1946, almost simul- 
taneous with the arrival of the 
atomic bomb upon the scene of 
modern war. In each case, the de- 
velopment of a concept for employ- 
ment of the equipment has not been 


. 
*. 


allowed to wait final perfection of 
the equipment itself and, in fac 
that concept and its deduced tt 
quirement has been the spur which 
pushed the developmental projet 
from the first stage of initial promis 
to the level of operational accept 
ance. Today, with the first succés 
ful military use of nuclear powél 
already behind us, it is high time the 
Marine Corps began to serious!) 
consider the implication of this use 
of the awful power inherent ™ 
nuclear fission. 

It has been over a year since the 
USS Nautilus passed its trials as the 
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world’s first nuclear powered war- 
ship, and the first successful appli- 
cation of atomic energy to military 
yse in any form other than as a 
super explosive. Already, plans have 
been advanced for more and im- 

ved versions of this type of sub- 
marine, while Congress has been 
asked to approve funds for construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
riers and a guided-missile cruiser 
with similar drive. 

The AEC announced in January 
that a prototype atomic engine for 
an airplane was in operation. 
Other news articles have predicted 
that the US Navy may have an 
atomic-drive seaplane in flight with- 
in the next 12 months with the Air 
Force not far behind with a plane 
of its own. No hint has been seen 
of Soviet developments in the field 
of nuclear power for propulsion of 
submarines or aircraft, but the ex- 
tent of their development in all 
scientific fields, particularly in the 
$ concerned here, should be suffi- 
cent to warn us that they are not 
far behind. In fact, Russia has in- 
formed the world that in 1957 she 
will launch a nuclear-powered ice- 
breaker to open her Arctic sea lanes. 

The initial barriers to the devel- 

| opment of useful nuclear power 
have rested in the extremely heavy 
weight of the heat-exchange system 

and the shielding required to pro- 

tect personnel from radiation. From 

this, it was a foregone conclusion 

1 of @ that the first successful application 
fac, § would be in some sort of ship. Now 
1¢ § it appears that the problem has been 
hich # at least partially solved and we can 
jet BH begin to consider use of this form 
nit ® Of propulsion in aircraft and in land 
ept ® vehicles. However, a word of cau- 
cess B tion is advisable—let us not plunge 
wel ® (oo far into the world of “might 
‘the be.” Nuclear power is likely to re- 
usly main an expensive package for some 
ut time to come; we are not going to 

i ® see atomic-driven fighter aircraft, or 
§as-tank-less jeeps either, for a long 
while. Rather, let us consider what 
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potential uses range from the LST to gigantic troop-carrying 


Proof of its feasibility is borne out by the Nautilus — further 


seaplanes, capable of non-stop flights around the world 


the developments of the next 5 or 
10 years can bring—with a little 
judicious prodding—for highly spe- 
cialized purposes. 

We are told that the initial mod- 
els of nuclear-powered aircraft will 
probably be a combination of con- 
ventional prop or jet plane with 
nuclear-drive to be cut in after the 
aircraft is aloft. The speeds prom- 
ised are not spectacular—at least at 
first glance. Conjectures range from 
150 mph to 250 mph as the best 
cruising speed of these coming mon- 
sters. By comparison with modern 
bombers with speeds of 600 mph 
and fighter-interceptors pressing the 
1,200 mph speed, this does indeed 
make our new airplane seem like a 
lumbering elephant of the sky. How- 
ever, in comparison with the trans- 
port aircraft now in operation that 
is not bad, for in this class the top 
cruising speeds are in the 200-250 
mph range. It is true that jet trans- 
ports are now flying with a 600 mph 
performance, but it is in the matter 
of range and endurance that the 
comparison shows the remarkable 
promise of the nuclear-powered air- 
plane. Theoretically, such a plane 
should be capable of circling the 
earth not once but several times be- 
fore refueling. In practice, of 
course, normal safety margins would 


indicate somewhat shorter hops, 
even if the endurance of the crew 
were not a factor. However, at a 
250 mph cruising speed and no re- 
fueling stops, practically every vital 
area in the world today is less than 
24 hours’ flight from the continental 
US—and no refueling for the return 
flight at the other end! That means 
that nuclear-powered transport air- 
craft, loaded with troops or supplies 
and equipment, can go any place in 
the world that has a place suitable 
for landing. We read of the move- 
ment of troops for long flights to- 
day, but that is only possible by 
landing those units at or near a 
friendly base capable of refueling 
the aircraft for a return flight, while 
hours are spent in landing, servicing 
and takeoff at staging bases along 
the way. 

But can we reasonably expect to 
have transport aircraft of this ad- 
vanced type when we have been 
warned that crews are likely to find 
themselves confined to a_ small 
shielded compartment in an other- 
wise “hot” airplane? The answer is 
that we can .have them now if we 
can build them so that the passenger 
compartment is sufficiently protected 
by shielding or distance from the 
reactor. That means a very large 
airplane, probably far bigger than 


Col R. T. Vance enlisted in the Navy in 1931]. After 2 years’ 
service as an enlisted man he entered the Naval Academy, 
and upon graduation in 1937 he was commissioned in the 
Marine Corps. Prior to the outbreak of WWII he was with 
the 4th Marines in Shanghai. Late in 1941 he joined the 2d 
Parachute Bn, and remained with that unit until 1942 when 
he became CO of the 3d Parachute Bn. He was wounded in 
action with that unit on Bougainville, and was returned to 
the States. After a tour as G4, Division of Plans and Policies 


at HQMC, he assumed command of the 3d Bn, 2Ist Marines in 1945 and later 
that year the 3d Tk Bn. Leaving this assignment he was G3, 3d Mar Div and 
followed that as G3, Ist Mar Div until April 1946 when he reported to HQMC 
He attended the Command and Staff School at Ft Leavenworth in 1950, and 
upon completion of the course he was assigned to MCS, Quantico. From 1953 
until recently he was Amphibious Plans Officer, CINCNELM Staff in London 

Upon his arrival stateside early this year he had a brief tour of duty at Camp 
Lejeune, and is presently at Parris Island as G3, Headquarters, Recruit Training 


Command. 
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any in flight now. Again that leads 
us to the seaplane. In this type, 
theoretically, you can build as big 
as you have engines to fly it; there 
is no runway problem, and _ the 
servicing and handling facilities 
float ready at hand in almost every 
major seaport around the globe. 

The versatility of the seaplane has 
long been recognized and great use 
has been made of its ability to oper- 
ate without expensive runways. The 
restriction on it has stemmed from 
the fact that the bay, lake or river 
offered a landing strip but usually 
no fuel facilities. The nuclear-pow- 
ered seaplane can give increased 
mobility to our strategic reserves 
which may have to be deployed half- 
way around the globe on short no- 
tice. It means the ability to ensure 
supply in significant tonnage to 
these units when deployed—without 
the necessity for intervening bases 
that in themselves soak up tons of 
supplies. (Consider what it cost to 
deliver one ton of supplies “over the 
Hump” from India into China in 
1944!) It means the ability to oper- 
ate transport aircraft for day-to-day 
logistical support of troops in re- 
mote areas where the problem of 
fuel would previously have held 
down that support to maintaining 
the line of communications up to 
the advance base. 

We may reasonably expect to see 
nuclear-powered land planes and, 
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ultimately, similarly-powered _heli- 
copters and other types of vertical- 
takeoff aircraft. At present, these 
aircraft are prodigious fuel con- 
sumers; almost one-third of the oper- 
ating day of the HRS helicopter in 
Korea was spent in fueling and 
servicing, while the shortness of the 
range restricted it to a radius of 75 
miles. With the increase in range 
which nuclear-power will give, the 
helicopter or VTO aircraft achieves 
real mobility—it will really be able 
to go anywhere. 

When we come to the subject of 
land transportation, the prospects 
offered by nuclear power are no less 
fascinating than in the air. The 
nuclear-powered railway locomotive 
has already been discussed in various 
newspaper articles, and the logistical 
problem involved in military oper- 
ations in many areas of the world 
will be simplified by the ability to 
operate the railway net with a 
greatly reduced requirement for oil 
and coal. However, a far greater 
advantage would be gained if it were 
possible to reduce the amount of 
gasoline burned up in hauling sup- 
plies forward to the combat ele- 
ments. There is little prospect here 
of putting a nuclear engine in a 214- 
ton 6 x 6, but what about a large 
tractor-truck, drawing several trail- 
ers? On the Autobahn of Germany, 
trailer-trains are already operating 
with as many as 4 trailers behind the 





truck itself. In Saudi Arabia 
Aramco’s exploration columns move 
over the roadless desert in huge ve 
hicles mounted on rubber tires § 
feet in diameter. The Army Trans 
portation Corps has developed an 
amphibian truck, the “Barc,” with 
a 60-ton cargo capacity, while the 
practicability of constructing equal 
ly large or larger amphibian trac 
tors has been accepted for some 
time. Shovels, scrapers, carryalls and 
other earthmoving equipment of 
comparable proportions, using diest! 
or gasoline engines have been de 
veloped and are in use today. 

All of the above vehicles are ob 
viously unsuited for participation in 
actual combat in the forward areas. 
Construction of a tank to accommo 
date the presumably heroic stature 
of the early nuclear engine is cer 
tainly possible but of dubious prac 
tical value, for it would be too big 
a target and too expensive for the 
risk involved. However, incorporé 
tion of that engine into a transport 
vehicle would give us the ability t 
move significant numbers of troops 
and material long distances through 
desert, snow, or tundra without the 
trailing appendage of POL in truds 
that acts as a tether upon the whole 
column. 

When we consider the impact o 
the nuclear engine at sea, we ale 
beyond the field of conjecture. Much 
has already been written about the 
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Nautilus and its revolutionary im- 
t upon naval warfare. News- 

+ stories have indicated that its 
speed is such that running sub- 
merged it can easily overtake a con- 
voy of merchantmen and even out- 
run a destroyer in the wind-lashed 
North Atlantic. Reports also stress 
the roominess of the interior of the 
Nautilus. No doubt there are al- 
ready plans underway to pack the 
hull of the next atom-sub with in- 
struments, guided missiles or extra 
torpedoes. The tradition that a sub- 
mariner cannot sleep without some- 
one’s foot in his face is too-long 
established to permit available space 
to be used merely for comfort. How- 
ever, if cruises of 30 days’ duration, 
submerged, are to become. common- 
place, it is to be hoped that the new 
A-subs will retain some of this un- 
usual luxury. But we are concerned 
primarily with transportation. The 
possibility of shipping trans-Atlantic 
cargo by sub beneath the gales of 
winter has already occurred to some 
| individuals although it is doubtful 
if such a project would be com- 
mercially profitable. True, a Ger- 
man U-boat, in 1915, ran the Brit- 
at & ish blockade to bring a million dol- 
with B jars’ worth of dyes into New York. 
the # Other cargo of a more military 
ual Bf ature might also be worth the ven- 
rac @ ture in submarines with the depths 
and speed to beat a new blockade; 
for example, delivery of arms and 
of @ equipment to the underground in 
enemy-occupied territory. For that 
de & purpose, it might be desirable to 
build much larger submarines, and 

ob there never has been any limit, in 
theory, to the size of a sub. The 
a: BH French Surcouf in 1939 was a sub- 
mersible cruiser that displaced 5,000 
tons and mounted 8-inch guns. The 
cel’ @ practical limit, heretofore, has been 
rac @ the slow speed to be obtained from 
big ff diesel-electric drive. It was once re- 
the # ported that it took the Surcouf 7 
or @ minutes to crash-dive at full power. 
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port Nuclear-powered aircraft carriers, 
y 0 B cruisers and destroyers all will pos- 
0p H sess greatly increased range at high 


speed. It is no secret that although 
the & these fast ships can steam for thou- 
sands of miles at economical, mod- 
crate rates, the 30 to 40 knot de- 
mands of combat-operations can 





t of ‘mpty their fuel bunkers in 5 or 6 
art # days. With this increased range at 
uch § battle-sneeds will come a bonus of 
the B additional space gained through 
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elimination of those self-same fuel 
oil tanks. That space can be used 
for more aircraft, guided missiles, 
additional equipment, or just added 
economy that can put the whole 
ship in a smaller version. 
President Eisenhower's idea for a 
mechant ship with atomic-power as 
an “ambassador of peace” is not 
likely to be the forerunner of fleets 
of similar cargo ships even for the 
support of the nuclear-powered com- 
bat ships. Plain simple economics 
again; where range at high speeds 
are not essential, the conventional 
power-plant will prove the cheaper 
for some time to come. Oh, it is 
true that certain special auxiliaries, 
such as a repair ship especially fit- 
ted to deal with the break-downs in 


-nuclear power plants could profit- 


ably itself be atomic-driven, but, oil 
will continue to be used for years 
just as coal-burning ships are still 
operating in many areas of the world 
40 years after the great shift began 
to liquid fuel under the Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers. 

In the field of specialized amphib- 
ious shipping, again, we can con- 
ceive of a positive requirement for 
nuclear power. Once more, the re- 
quirement is derived from the need 
for long range at high speeds, plus 
economy of space. These we can get 
in a transport type if we are willing 
to pay for the power-plant. We 





could have all the present types, in 
a new flashy atomic style. But what 
about just one type—the LST? Here, 
too, we want long range at high 
speed and saving on weight and 
space in the power-plant. If we are 
to have a 30 knot LST, it cannot be 
merely a “hopped-up” version of the 
present ship. It will have to have 
much better sea-keeping character- 
istics built into it to go with that 
speed. It should be capable of han- 
dling helicopters on its weather- 
deck, and while we are at it—special 
equipment to enable us to expedite 


the underway transfer of personnel 
and equipment from AP to AK 
types. Special equipment built into 
the LST for shifting troops and 
‘their vehicles from the deck of the 
larger ship might consist of escala- 
tors, ramps, or even cableways, as- 
sisted by elevators similar to those 
on the aircraft carriers. Emphasis 
should be put on speed in operation, 
for our new LST would be the shut- 
tle between the beach and the trans- 
port area. With this means, the 
LST would become the backbone 
of the amphibious lift of our peace- 
time Navy, and together with the 
helicopter would give us a truly high 
speed amphibious operation in war. 

It is time then for the Marine 
Corps to state its requirements for 
development of nuclear - powered 
equipment; i.e.: 

a) A nuclear - powered transport- 
type seaplane, capable of lifting 
20,000 Ibs of cargo—80 men with 
full equipment or various combina- 
tions of vehicles and artillery pieces, 
discharging through bow-door and 
ramp. Cruising speed—250 knots. 
Range 10,000 miles. 

b) A nuclear-powered LVT; ca- 
pacity 60 tons; speed afloat—12 
knots; ground pressure 214 Ibs per 
square inch. 

c) A nuclear-powered LST; speed 
—30 knots; draft at discharge—same 
as present LST; capacity—2,000 tons 
of cargo and 300 troops; ramps, 
tramways, escalators or other equip- 
ment for deck-to-deck transfer of 
personnel and cargo from AK or AP 
at the hourly rate of 1,500 men and 
200 tons of supplies and equipment 
plus 30 vehicles up to a 214-ton 
6 x 6 truck. 

How long it would take to com- 
plete their development is difficult 
to predict; a reasonable target date 
would be 1961, 5 years hence. In 
the meantime consideration should 
be given now to changes in tactics 
and techniques likely to result from 
these innovations. To the protest 
that such equipment will be fantas- 
tically expensive, the answer is that 
we are not going to need hundreds 
of each type as in WW II. A lim- 
ited number available with the FMF 
units at the outbreak of hostilities 
should suffice to give us a strategic 
reserve, small in size, but strong in 
fire power, and with the mobility to 
go anywhere in a matter of hours, 
not days. US@ MC 
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® ALL OF US ARE FAMILIAR WITH THE WEAPONS PRES- 
ently utilized by the Marine Corps, but few of us are 
aware of the weapons presently employed by a Soviet 
Army Division. Questions are frequently asked, 
“What do the Russians have?” “What do their weap- 
ons look like?” “What are their capabilities?” “Are 
their weapons superior to ours?” 

The purpose of this article is to familiarize the 
Marine with the characteristics and capabilities of 
some weapons organic to the Russian division. To 
accomplish this we will take the various Soviet weap- 
| ons and compare them with similar types found 
within a US Marine division. I should like to em- 
phasize that all weapons mentioned within this article 
are presently in use by both nations and no attempt 
will be made to discuss anything presently under 
development. 

Generally speaking, Russian weapons are extreme- 
ly simple, rugged and most effective. Like the Ma- 
| rines, the Russians utilize pistols and revolvers. 

(All items are standard unless otherwise noted.) 


PISTOLS 





Russian Marine Corps 
7.62 Tokarev Pistol, Automatic, Cal. .45, 
TT M1933 M1911A1 
Weight, loaded 2.07 Ibs 2.93 Ibs 
. Length 7.75 inches 8.60 inches 
Feed 8-round magazine 7-round magazine 
| Operation semiautomatic, semiautomatic, short 
i short recoil recoil 
| Ammunition 7.62mm _ (.30 cal.) 45 caliber ball 
ball 


"i Effective range 55 yards 50 yards 
Maximum range 1750 yards 1640 yards 
Muzzle velocity 1375 fps 830 fps 











Soviet Tokarev TT M1933 
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WEAPON 


By Capt C. B. Haslam 











Colt .45 caliber M1911Al1 Filling 


Just recently, however, the Russians came out with 
2 new automatic pistols: MARKAROV and STECHKIN. 
9mm Markarov M1954 — 
Weight, loaded _1.95 Ibs 


Burstit 


9mm Stechkin Automatic Pistol 
1.70 Ibs w/o _ holster 


stock 
3.50 Ibs w/ holster 
stock 
Length 6.34 inches 8.60 inches ee 
Feed 8-round magazine 20-round magazine “G 
Operation blowback-double ac- short recoil — capable 


tion for first round of both semiauto- 
matic and automatic 


fire 
Ammunition 9mm of new design 9mm of new design 
Muzzle velocity 1250 fps 1250 fps 








REVOLVERS 


Marine Corps 
38 caliber SeW Revolver 





Russian 





7.62mm Nagant Revolver, 









M1895 Me&P 
Weight, loaded 1.84 Ibs 2.15 Ibs 
Length 9.3 inches 9.3 inches 
Feed 7-round cylinder 6-round cylinder 
Operation manual, double ac- manual, double acti# 
tion 
Ammunition 7.6mm _ ball 38 caliber 
Muzzle velocity 890 fps 870 fps 






The Russian doctrine teaches personnel to tél! 
heavily upon the use of hand grenades. Soviet per 
sonnel are indoctrinated with the spirit of close com 
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bat and are taught that a trained soldier with an 
antitank hand grenade is superior to any armored 
vehicle, including a tank. 


Soviet Nagant Revolver, M1895 


.38 Caliber S&W Revolver M&P 


HAND GRENADES 
Russian Marine Corps 


Offensive Hand Grenade, Offensive Hand Grenade, 
RG-42 Mark IIIA1 
Weight .88 lbs 94 Ibs 
Filling 3.9 oz TNT 6.83 oz TNT 
\verage Range 40-45 yards 40-45 yards 
Defensive Hand Grenade Fragmentation Hand 
F-1 (Fragmentation) Grenade, M26 
Weight 1.53 lbs 1.0 lbs 
Filling 2.0 oz TNT 5.50 oz Composition I 
Casing Cast iron serrated Wire wrapped-con- 
trolled 
15-20 yards 


Bursting radius 15-20 yards 





Soviet Defensive Hand Grenade, F-1 
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The Marine Corps has another fragmentation hand 
grenade, the Mark II. This grenade is also a standard 
item, weighs 22.4 ounces, and its body is made from 
cast iron which is serrated for controlled fragmenta- 
tion. Bursting radius is 10 yards and it may be thrown 
to an effective range of 45 yards. 


ANTITANK RIFLE GRENADES 


Russian Marine Corps 


VPG—3-M1941 Antitank Grenade, M28 
How launched rifle rifle 
Weight approx. 2.3 Ibs 1.42 Ibs 
Operation rodded, shape charge shape charge with 
base detonation 
1.19 inches at 30 de- Greatly superior 
grees obliquity 
Obsolete except for Satellite Armies 
We do not utilize grenades of the hand antitank 


type but the Soviets do. 


Penetration 


Antitank Rifle Grenade, M28 


ANTITANK HAND GRENADES 


M1940 M1943 

(RPG-40) (RPG-43) (RPG-6) 
Length 7.88 inches 11.78 inches 13.5 inches 
Operation impact, blast impact, shape impact, shape 

effect charge charge 
Weight 2.65 Ibs 2.65 Ibs 2.42 Ibs 
Range 28 yards 25 yards 25 yards 
Stabilization None 2 cloth strips 4 cloth strips 
Penetration 1.0 inches 3.0 inches 4.0 inches 


Soviet Antitank Hand Grenade, RPG-40 


& 


Soviet Antitank Hand Grenade, RPG-43 


Soviet Antitank Hand Grenade, RPG-6 
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RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 

The Russians utilize rifles of many types. Although 
some are obsolete they still can be found in the Soviet 
and Satellite armies. 


Russian 
Mossin-Nagant, M1891/30 Siminov, Model AVS-1936 
Caliber 7.62mm 7.62mm 
Operation bolt, manually oper- Gas, semiautomatic and 
ated automatic fire 
Length 48.5 inches 48.5 inches 
Weight 9.7 lbs 9.5 Ibs 
Magazine capacity 5 rounds 15 rounds 
Muzzle velocity 2840 fps 2730 fps 
Effective range 650 yards 450 yards 


These rifles are obsolete except for Satellites. 
Model SVT—M1938 Tokarev Model 1944 Carbine 


Caliber 7.62mm 7.62mm 

Operation gas, semiautomatic bolt, manually oper- 
only ated 

Length 48.0 inches 45.0 inches 

Weight 9.20 lbs 8.65 Ibs 

Magazine capacity 10 rounds 5 rounds 

Muzzle velocity 2730 fps 2730 fps 


Obsolete except for Satellites. 


Y? 


Just recently, however, the Russians have come up 
with 2 new rifles; the SKS Carbine and the new AK 
Automatic Rifle. Both will be compared with our 
standard M1 service rifle since the SKS Carbine men- 
tioned is really a rifle by our standards. 


Siminov Avtomat 
SKS (Carbine) AK Automatic Rifle 
Caliber 7.62 mm (new short 7.62mm_ (new - short 
round) round) 
Operation gas, semiautomatic Gas, semiautomatic and 


automatic fire at 
600 rpm 
Weight, unloaded 
with bayonet 
which is part 


of the weapon 8.15 lbs 10.7 lbs—loaded w/o 


Length with bayonet 
bayonet 49.60 inches 34.5 inches without 
bayonet 
Feed 10 round magazine 30 round magazine 
Sights rear is ramp, front rear is ramp, front is 


is adjustable in 
windage for zero- 


adjustable in wind- 
age for zeroing pur- 


ing purposes poses 
Muzzle velocity 2411 fps 2400 fps 
Effective range 650 yards 440 yards—semiauto- 
matically 
330 yards—automati- 
cally 


The automatic rifle Avtomat has a chromium lined 
barrel to increase its life. 


Marine Corps 
US Rifle, Caliber 30, M1 


Caliber 30 

Operation gas, semiautomatic 

Weight (unloaded 9.5 Ibs 

Weight (w/bayonet and sling) 11.2 Ibs 

Length 43.6 inches 

Feed 8-round clip 

Sights blade and aperture, adjustable 


for elevation and windage 
2800 fps 
600 yards 


Muzzle velocity 
Effective range 


52 





Capt C. B. Haslam enlisted in th 
Marine Corps in 1937. Discharged j 
1941, he was employed by the Nay 
as an ordnanceman at Pearl Harby Op 
until he re-enlisted in 1942. Whik 

with the 10th AAA Bn he received: 4 
field commission. After participating Feec 
in the Solomon and Marshall Island 
campaigns, he was sent back to th 
Ordnance School at Quantico in 1945. 

Following the war he became CO, 5thOrdCo in Japan pen 
After a tour of duty as an instructor at the Ord Sch, hi wei 
joined the 2dOrdCo at Camp Lejeune. Going to Koa 
in 1951, Capt Haslam was with the 1stOrdBn until 19 yur 
Since then he has been at the Marine Corps Equipmen i Efe 
Board, as Test Officer for infantry weapons gnd ammuni- 
tion. 




































Typ 








Soviet 
7.62mm 
Carbine 
M1944 





The Russians make extensive use of submachine 
guns. The fact they are easily mass produced as wel 
as the ease with which troops become familiar with 
them are some of the contributing factors to thei 

























































adoption. 
Russian 
Machine Pistol, Model Machine Pistol, Degtyarev, Calib 
M1934/38 MPPD-1940 a a 
Caliber 7.62mm_ pistol car- 7.62mm pistol car- Fed 
tridge tridge Rate 
Operation blowback, fires from blowback, fires from Type 
open bolt open bolt Lengt 
Rate of fire 900 raunds per min- 800 rounds per minut stoc 
ute stoc 
Feed 25 round, box-type 71 round, drum-typ Weigl 
magazine magazine and 
Type of fire semiautomatic and scmiautomatic and Muzzl 
automatic automatic Effecti 
Length 31 inches 31 inches Maxin 
Weight (with 
empty mag.) 7.6 lbs 9.9 Ibs 
Muzzle velocity 1600 fps 1600 fps 
Effective range 220 yards 220 yards Th 
These items are limited standard. guns 
FS ay ; f sg * $3 DT | 
Weape 
rev, ' 
modi 
on ta 
Soviet Machine Pistol PPsh-1941 " 
% Pies “Sees” oe ieee eee Caliber 
Operat 
Feed 
Rate o 
Length 
hider 
Weigh: 
. otk ame Muzzle 
Soviet Machine Pistol PPs-1943 Effect, 
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Machine Pistol, PPsh-1941 Machine Pistol, Sudarev, 













Shpagin PPs-1943 

Caliber ; 7.62mm pistol car- 7.62mm pistol car- 
tridge tridge 

Operation blowback, fires from blowback, fires from 
open bolt open bolt 

Rate of fire 600 rounds per min- 600 rounds per minute 
ute 

Feed 35 round box and 71 35 round, box-type 
round, drum-type magazine 
magazines 

Type fire majority have semi- automatic only 





automatic only; 
other have dual. 







ape Length 33.0 inches 32.75 inches 
h, hel Weight (with 
Kore; loaded drum 

% magazine) 12.0 Ibs 8.0 Ibs 
192% Muzzle velocity 1600 fps 1600 fps 
meni |e Effective range 220 yards 220 yards 


Standard for airborne and 
armored force personnel. 


Nuni- 


mS 3 * 





shine - : 
well ; 
with 45 Caliber M3A1 
their 
Marine Corps 
| Submachine Gun, Caliber .45, M3A1 
 & Caliber 45—may be converted to 9mm 
Operation blowback 
ol Feed 30 round box-type 
Rate of fire 450 rounds per minute 
fou Type of fire automatic only 
2 Length 
nu stock open 29.7 inches 
stock closed 22.8 inches 
0K Weight—w/empty magazine 
and sling 8.9 Ibs 
nd Muzzle velocity 900 fps 
Effective range 200 yards 
Maximum range 1700 yards 


Russian 

The Soviets use numerous models of light machine 
guns. In describing them the expressions DP, DPM, 
DT are often used. The “D” of each designated 
weapon denotes that it was developed by Gen Degtya- 
rev, “P” denotes use by the infantry, “M” means 
modification, and “T” denotes the weapon is used 
on tanks, 





Light Machine Gun, 
Model DP, Degtyarev 


Light Machine Gun, 
Model DPM, Degtyarev 










Caliber 7.62mm 7.62mm 

Operation Gas, automatic only Gas, automatic only 
air cooled air cooled 

Feed 47 round drum mag- 47 round drum maga- 
azine zine 

Rate of fire Gas-automatic only 550 rds per minute 

Length, with flash 

hider 50.5 inches 50.5 inches 

Weight with bi- 18.5 Ibs 20.0 Ibs 

Muzzle velocity 2780 fps 2780 fps 

Effective range 880 yards 880 yards 
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The Model DPM differs from the Model DP in 
that the former has a pistol grip, the operating spring 
has been relocated, and the bipod is a permanent 
part of the weapon. These items are standard. 


Caliber 
Operation 


Rate of fire 


Feed 


Weight with bipod 
Length 
Muzzle velocity 
Effective range 





Automatic Rifle, Browning, Caliber .30, M1918A2 


gas-air cooled, semiautomatic 
and automatic fire 

20 round box-type magazine 

500-600 rounds per minute 


Operation 


Feed 


Rate of fire 
Length with bipod 
Weight with bipod 
Muzzle velocity 
Effective range 








7.62mm Lt Machine Guns 
DPM (upper)—DP (lower ) 


Light Machine Gun, Model 1946, Company 


7.62mm 


Gas, automatic only, air cocled 

550 rounds per minute 

47 round drum and, also, uses 
metallic link belts 


21.5 Ibs 
52.8 inches 
2770 fps 
675 yards 


Soviet Company Machine Gun, M1946 


Marine Corps 


47.8 inches 
19.4 lbs 
2800 fps 
500 yards 


Standard item 


BAR, Caliber .30, M1918A2 















Marine Corps 

















































Machine Gun, Browning, Caliber .30, M1917A: Bore 
Operation short recoil, water cooled Oper 
Feed metallic link belt Type 
Rate of fire 450-600 rounds per minute Lengt 
Weight Weigl 
0c without water 32.6 Ibs (gun only) Rate 
* : Effect 
a, — > . with water 41.0 lbs penal 
: With MI1917Al mount 94.3 lbs nani 
Browning Machine Gun, Cal 30 M1919A4 L—_ ; 38.6 aga = 
_Machine Gun, Browning, Caliber .30, M1919A4 Siuctee teat ees «oF 
Operation short recoil, air cooled Rov 
| Feed metallic link belt ‘ : 
{| Rate of fire 540-650 rounds per minute Russian Marine Corps Lengt 
Weight (gun only) 31 Ibs : me 
Weight with tripod 45 Ibs Model 1938 DshK, 12.7mm Machine Gun, Browning, R = 
Length 41.1 inches Caliber .50, M2 aa 
| Muzzle velocity 2800 fps Caliber 12.7mm (50 cal.) —.50 caliber ke 
Effective range 800 yards Operation gas, air cooled short recoil, air cooled ’ mM! 
: Feed metallic link belt metallic link belt lam 
Russian Heavy Machine Guns Rate of fire 600 for ground and 450-555 rounds per Asem 
Model M1910 Model 1939 DS Model 1943 1200 for AA use minute 
Maxim Degtyarev Goryunov Weight Penen 
Caliber 7.62mm 7.62 mm 7.62mm (gun only) 75.0 lbs 84 Ibs 
Operation recoil, water gas, air cooled gas, air cooled (with mount) 367.5 Ibs 128 lbs (w/M3 mount) 
cooled Length 62.3 inches 65.1 inches 
Feed 25 round 250 round can- 250 round can- Muzzle velocity 2890 fps 2930 fps 
canvas belt vas belt and’ vas belt and Effective range 2800 yards 2800 yards 
50 round 50 round me- 
metallic tallic link belt 
link belt 
Rate of fire 550 rounds per 600 and 1200 600 rounds per 
| minute for AA fire minute 
Weight 152 Ibs with 72 lbs with 89 lbs on M1931 
two wheeled tripod and Universal 
Sokolov shield Mount 
mount 
Length 43.5 inches 46 inches 46 inches 
Muzzle velocity 2650 fps 2650 fps 2620 fps 
Effective range 1110 yards 1100 yards 1100 yards 
Obsolete except Satellites Limited Standard 








ees 





Soviet DshK 12.7mm, M1938 





















Calibe: 
Weigh 
Length 
Breech 
rabid ek Firing 
Browning Machine Gun Cal .50, M2 Operat 
ANTITANK WEAPONS Mitte 
Russian Peneti: 

Rifle, AT, M1941, Rifle, AT, M-PTRS-1941 

Degtyarev Siminov 
Caliber 14.5mm 14.5mm 

1} Operation bolt, manually oper- gas, semiautomatic; 
| ated single shot uses five round mag @ Bore 
azine Weight 
Length 80 inches 83 inches Operat: 
Weight (with bi- 38.0 Ibs 46.0 lbs Compo 

pod) 
Rate of fire 8-10 rounds per min- 10-15 rounds per @ & \mmy 
ute ute Maxim 
Muzzle velocity 3350 fps 3350 fps Effectiy 
Effective range 880 yards 880 yards The 
/ Penetration 1,60 inches at 0 de- 1.60 inches a 0 & old 3° 
ee oe —_ grees at 100 yards grees at 100 yard b 3° 
Browning Machine Gun, Cal .30 M1917A1 These items obsolete except for Satellites. me Ac 
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de- 
rds 


SPG-82 Battalion AT Gun 
Caliber Unknown 
Bore smooth 


Operation recoilless i 

Type fire semi-automatic 

Length 87 inches 

Weight 20 Ibs 

Rate of fire 7 rounds per minute 

Effective range 500 yards , 
Ammunition fin stabilized with shape charge 
Penetration 10.5 inches at 0 degrees 


Marine Corps 


Rocket Launcher, 3.5 Inch, 


Recoilless Rifle, 75mm, 


M31B1 M20 
Length 60.3 inches 82 inches 
Weight 15.0 Ibs 114.5 Ibs 
Rate of fire 10 rds per minute 6 rds per mi-ute 
Firing mechanism electrical percussion 
Muzzle velocity 485 fps 1000 fps 


(M35 HEAT) 


Ammunition 
shape charge 


fin stabilized with 


shape charge 
fin stabilized with 





Penetration 





Greatly superior to Greatly superior to 


Russian 


3.5 inch Rocket Launcher, M31B1 


Caliber 


Weight (rifle only) 


Length 
Breech 


Firing mechanism 


Operation 


Muzzle velocity 


Penetration 


Recoilless Rifle, 106mm, M40 


105mm (called 106mm to dis- 
tinguish between ammunition) 

251 Ibs 

134 inches 

interrupted thread 

percussion 

single shot using fixed ammuni- 
tion with perforated cartridge 
case. Air cooled. 

1650 fps 

Superior to all Russian weapons 
listed. 


MARINE CORPS LIGHT MORTARS 


Bore diameter 


Weight with Mount M5 


Operation 
Compon« nts 


\mmunit ion 


Maximuin range 
Effective bursting radius 


60mm Mortar, M19 


60mm, smooth bore 

45.2 lbs 

drop and trigger 

tube, bipod, baseplate and 
sighting equipment 

HE weighs 3.0 lbs fin stabilized 

2000 yards 

20 by 10 yards 


The Russians no longer utilize light mortars. Their 
old 37mm and 50 mm mortars have been discarded 
but some are in use by the Satellites. 
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82mm Soviet Battalion 





MEDIUM MORTARS 
Russian 


Mortar, M1943 


Weight (firing 


position) 
Operation 
Components 


Maximum range 
(HE shell) 


Ammunition 


w 


128.0 lbs 


drop fire 

tube, baseplate, bi- 
pod assembly 
which consists of 
two wheeled cart 
permanently at- 
tached and sight- 
ing equipment 

3326 yards 

HE—7.3 lbs. case 
iron, fin stabilized 


Marine Corps 


Mortar, 81mm, M29 With 
Mount M23A3 


107 Ibs 
drop fire 


tube, bipod assembly, 
baseplate, and sight- 
ing equipment 


4000 yards 


9.0 lbs machine steel 
fin stabilized 


Pea 


81mm Mortar, M29 with M2343 Mount 
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RUSSIAN HEAVY MORTARS MARINE CORPS HEAVY MORTARS 

































107mm Mountain Mortar, 120mm Mortar, Variant 11, Mortar, 4.2 Inch, M30 with Mount M24A1 T 

M1938 Model 1938 Weight 626 lbs : 
Weight (firing 375 Ibs 605 Ibs Operation drop fire ui 
position) = Components rifled tube, inner base play je 
Weight (traveling 750 Ibs 1097 Ibs outer base plate ring, rotato, Me tion 
position) bridge, standard and sightin MM of 1 
Operation drop or trigger fire drop or trigger fire equipment J) Ree 
Components tube, baseplate, bi- tube, baseplate, bipod Ammunition M329 shell which weighs 9; OUT 
pod assembly, assembly, cart and lbs—machine steel Bi 
cart and sighting sighting equipment Maximum range 6000 yards serv 
equipment What conclusions can be drawn from the foregoj | 
Ammunition HE light—7.72 lbs heavy shell only . ; oy: . foregoing roul 
| HE heavy—19.85 Ibs 35.0 Ibs comparison of weapons utilized by the Marines ani . 
I) _cast iron shells cast iron the Soviets? We cannot definitely state in all case ry 
1! Maximum range ee Von that one weapon is superior to the other of the sam f° th 
| heavy shell—5650 type, but we can at least summarize the finer poins 
yards 6600 yards of each. pas 


$$ gg 


aie \ 
cn ay \ 











Soviet 120mm Regt Mortar, M1943 


160mm Mortar, M1943 


Weight (traveling position) 2480 Ibs 

Weight (firing position) 2380 Ibs 

Components tube, baseplate, bipod assembly, 
two wheeled cart and sight- 

| ing equipment 

| Ammunition Cast iron shell weighing 88 Ibs. 

| Maximum range 5500 yards 


4.2 inch Mortar, M30 with M24A1 Mount 





SKS 
shor: 
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Soviet 160mm Mortar, M1943 — e TI 
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HAND GUNS 

The Tokarev, compared to our service pistol, is 
aimost one pound lighter, has fewer parts, is more 
simple in operation and manufacture, carries an addi- 
tional round, and its bullet, traveling at a velocity 
of 1375 feet per second, has more striking energy than 
our .45 caliber bullet traveling at 830 feet per second. 

Both new Russian 9mm pistols are lighter than our 
service pistol and have provision for firing more 
rounds without reloading. The new Russian 9mm 
ammunition, which is not interchangeable with any 
of the known 9mm cartridges in the world today, has 
a muzzle velocity of approximately 1250 feet per 
second and therefore more striking energy than our 
own standard .45 caliber bullet. 

The Russian Mossin-Nagant M 1895 revolver is 
lighter than our M&P .38 caliber revolver and util- 
izes one extra round. However, the Russian revolver 
is overly complex in design and in functioning. 


GRENADES 

The Mk IIIA1 Offensive hand grenade, utilizing 
a greater amount of TNT, presumably has concus- 
sion effects superior to the Russian Offensive Grenade, 
RG-42. 

The fragmentation effects of the Marine and So- 
viet fragmentation hand grenades are considered to 
be equal. 

The penetration and range characteristics of anti- 
iank rifle grenades utilized by the Marine Corps are 
greatly superior to those of the Russian VPG-3 M1941 
and their antitank hand grenades RPG-40, RPG-43 
and RPG-6. 

RIFLES 

The US Rifle, caliber .30, M1 is capable of deliv- 
ering a greater volume of accurate fire than can the 
standard Russian Carbine, 7.6mm Mossin-Nagant, 
M1944. 

The new Russian rifles weigh less than the M1 
rifle and yet retain a greater quantity of ammunition. 
This is particularly true when comparing the Avtomat 
rile with the Ml. The Avtomat is much shorter 
than the M1 rifle, weighs slightly less, and yet retains 
22 more rounds of ammunition. It has a cyclic rate 
of fire between 550-600 rounds per minute. There- 
lore, both new Soviet rifles are capable of delivering 
a greater volume of fire than can the M1 rifle. 

The provision of dual firing capabilities have been 
afforded the Soviet rifleman. 

The new Russian 7.62mm cartridge, for use in the 
SKS Carbine and the Avtomat automatic rifle, is 
shorter than their standard 7.62mm rifle and machine 
gun cartridge. Although doubtful, it is quite pos- 
sible that this new short cartridge is interchangeable 
with our new NATO cartridge. 

The new Avtomat rifle, because of its high cyclic 
rate of fire, its light weight and short length, might 
possibly replace the machine pistols presently utilized 
within the Russian organizations. This action would 
eliminate the logistical and training problems en- 
countered when supporting dual and duplicating 
weapons. 

SUBMACHINE GUNS 
The submachine gun PPS-1943, Sudarev, weighs 
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less than the M3AI1 and yet retains 5 additional 
rounds. However, the M3Al1 measures a little over 
2 inches shorter than the Sudarev and has a more 
desirable cyclic rate of fire; 450 for the M3A1 as com- 
pared to 600 rounds per minute for the Sudarev. 
With the exception of the PPSH-1941 Shpagin, the 
other models have extremely high cyclic rates of fire 
that are undesirable and have resulted in their being 
replaced. 


LIGHT MACHINE GUNS 

The Browning Automatic Rifle is compared with 
the Degtyarev 7.62mm DP and DPM, since the latter 
mentioned guns are employed in the Soviet rifle squad. 
The DP and DPM are lighter than the BAR, have 
a higher cyclic rate of fire, weigh less and carry 27 
additional rounds over and above that of the BAR. 
In addition, the DP and DPM have provision for 
quick removal of the barrel when it becomes over- 
heated. 

The newest Russian machine gun, Company, 
M1946, is about 10 Ibs lighter than the M1919A4 
machine gun. However, the former is bipod sup- 
ported whereas our weapon is tripod supported for 
greater accuracy. Ballistically both are about the 
same. 

HEAVY MACHINE GUNS 

Weights, rates of fire and so forth, of the heavy 
machine guns, .30 and .50 caliber, are not too differ- 
ent. Where we use lightweight tripods the Soviets 
utilize cumbersome 2-wheeled carts which add greatly 
to the weapon and mount combination. In addition, 
some of their weapons are further complicated by 
the incorporation of rate changers which permit ex- 
tremely high cyclic rates of fire for antiaircraft use. 


ANTITANK WEAPONS 
The Russian antitank weapons known to us are 
quite old and ineffective when compared to our 3.5- 
inch rockets and recoilless rifles. However, the Soviets 
have developed better antitank weapons since 1941, 
but their characteristics are not known. 


MORTARS 

The Russians no longer utilize light mortars. 

The only standard medium mortar used by the 
Soviets is the 82mm M1943. When compared to our 
81mm Mortar, M29, we see that this weapon is con- 
siderably lighter and it can project its shell to a 
greater range than can the Russian 82mm mortar. 

The Russian 107mm Mountain Mortar, when com- 
pared to the 4.2-inch M30 Mortar, weighs less than 
the latter when in firing position and fires 2 shells 
to maximum ranges of 5,650 and 7,000 yards respec- 
tively. The M30 Mortar projects its HE shells to a 
maximum range of 6,000 yards. 

We have no mortars to compare with the larger 
Russian 120mm and the 160mm mortars. The former 
projects a shell to 6,600 yards whereas the latter 
throws an 88 pounder out to 5,500 yards. 

It is interesting to note that all Russian mortars 
fire cast iron shells which require less explosive, but 
result in maximum lethal fragmentation particularly 
within the confines of their effective bursting radii. 

US g@ MC 
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FITNESS REPORTS 


# Wasuincton, DC —I read Col Cush- 
man’s excellent article, Fitness Reports, 
in the August GAzeTre with interest 
and some measure of dismay. Having 
a duty assignment which includes the 
review of many fitness reports on ofh- 
cers in the grades of major and below, 
I embarked some time ago on the prep- 
aration of a statistical approach to the 
same problem. I can justify this letter 
only on the basis of the fact that I ar- 
rived at a somewhat different conclusion 
than did the Colonel, and in the thought 
that the accompanying chart might 
prove of some general interest. 

In undertaking my study, I used 400 
individual fitness reports on officers in 
the grades of Major and below, selected 
for appropriate distribution in the re- 
spective grades and a reasonable spread 
of MOSs and duty assignment. The 
curves were plotted from all markings in 
paragraph 15, the assumption being that 
these would be of greater significance 
than the single evaluation marking in 
paragraph 16 or 17. Line “A” describes 
an approximate norm as derived from 
the provisions of PRAM and an objec- 


rT the,ebiowtion, pet 


tive interpretation of the descriptive 
term used in the form. Comparing this 
with line “B” which was plotted from 
composite percentages of the entire 
group of reports serves only to bear out 
Col Cushman’s considered observations. 
Comparing all of us with all of us, 
we're only terrific, but if we look at line 
“C” for a moment, which was derived 
from majors’ fitness reports only, the 
requirement for some additional terms 
becomes apparent if we attempt to com- 
plete any curve. It is noted that my 
“x-counting” did not include any of the 
relatively infrequent “Unsatisfactory” 
reports—which are channeled separately 
but it also excluded reports on grades 
above major. I submit the probability 
that the latter would more than offset 
the former with respect to a portrayal 
of the situation as it exists. 


Col Cushman states that the fitness 
report has as its primary reason for be- 
ing the provision of a basis for selection 
for promotion. I would like to suggest 
that another important function should 
be that of providing the individual 
marked with a guide toward self- 
improvement. My conviction is that it 
does either or both of these to such a 
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limited degree as to raise a serious que 
tion as to its value when compared with 
the total investment of time in prepar, 
tion and review. 

Historically, the problem of providing 
a form which will allow one human hy 
ing to evaluate another human being 
objectively is very nearly as old as mij 
tary organization itself. The probley 
is an old one and is a general one, anj 
it follows that there is no easy solution, 
if indeed there is a solution at all. The 
other services have the same situatioy 
on a larger scale, and considerable fun¢; 
have been expended in an effort to de 
velop a form which will at once satis 
the requirements of the reviewing av. 
thorities and the desires of the marking 
officer. The “forced choice” type of r. 
port, wherein the marking officer select 
a number of phrases which he consider 
best to describe the officer reported op 
has the support of many specialists ip 
the field, but having been tried, has 
been abandoned by both the Army and 
the Marine Corps. In the Marine Corp 
version of this form the relative grading 
was fairly obvious, and while the over. 
all marking averaged somewhat lower 
than with the present form, the same 
basic tendency to overmark persisted, 
and the form was difficult to collate and 
review. The Army version was designed 
to make the final evaluation a matter of 
skillful interpretation at review level, 
and proved unpopular with the mark 
ing officers. Understandably, I believe, 
the markers wanted to know how they 
were grading their officers, and reaction 
from the field was largely negative. 

Col Cushman recommends that we 
expand the present form to provide i 
wider range of markings on the individ 
ual trajts in paragraph 15 and to te 
quire that marking seniors submit a 300. 
500 word description of the officer re 
ported on. In spite of my sympathy for 
the paper-ridden battalion commander 





Percentile 
All Grades Major Only 
Paragraph 16* 


Willing to have 11.12 1.63 
Glad to have 52.35 9.48 
Particularly de- 36.53 88.79 
sire to have 
Paragraph 17* 
B/Av 25 0.00 
B/Av-Av 50 0.00 
Av 1.50 0.00 
Av-A/Av 3.00 0.73 
A/Av 10.00 2.60 
A/Av-Ex 11.10 3.72 
Ex 32.06 26.00 
Ex-Os 21.46 34.78 
Os 20.13 32.17 


* Prefer Not to Have and Unsatisfacto) 


not included in reports considered 
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under the present system, and in spite 
of the fact that the literary abilities of 
the marker would become an important 
factor under this proposal, I would vote 
for this or for any system if I were con- 
yinced that it would in fact effect an 
appreciable improvement. I feel, how- 
ever, that to re-emphasize already cur- 
rent instructions as to marking, or to 
increase the complexity of the form it- 
self is not the answer. Rather, in a 
sense, it begs the question. 

Like Col Cushman, I have no expe- 
rience on a promotion board, and must 
guess, but there seems to be a fairly gen- 
eral agreement in the apparency that fit- 
ness reports assist these boards only in 
selecting the top and rejecting the bot- 
tom, the middle group being selected 
largely by other considerations. This is 
reasonable if we agree that most of the 
oficer corps is sound, and if we face 
the fact that no single board any longer 
can possibly crank into the system a fair 


| evaluation of every marking officer. My 


recommendation is that we accept this 
fact and accept also the corollary that 
if the end use of the report is of this 
limited nature, then the form itself can 
and should be simplified rather than 
expanded. 

I would propose that the form be 
revised toward something approximat- 
ing the civil service report, having three 
blocks, Unsatisfactory, Satisfactory and 
Outstanding, with space for written com- 
ment. Specific justifying comment would 
be mandatory if the officer was graded 
either. Unsatisfactory or Outstanding. 
and in addition, although no entry 
would be required, the comment space 
could be employed by the marking off- 
cer to provide individual guidance or to 
make note of special qualifications or 
aptitudes of possible value in assign- 
ment or review. I anticipate the hue 
and cry against this stripping of the 
form, but I submit that the “concise 
word description” of each officer has 
lost its meaning to much the same ex- 
tent that the everlasting “Xs” have lost 
theirs. One need only read a few dozen 
descriptions to appreciate this point. 
The same phrases occur again and 
again, and it has occurred to me that 
the poor marking officers must be hard 
put to it to inject any originality into 
their periodic character sketch exercises. 
For example, if the phrase “growth po- 
tential” was outlawed, fitness reports on 
Junior officers would have multitudinous 
blanks in the comment space. This 
space on the report of many, many ofh- 
cers resembles a recitation of the Boy 
Scout Oath, “Trustworthy, Loyal, Help- 
ful, Friendly, Courteous, Kind, etc., etc.” 
Let’s eliminate this requirement for lit- 
‘rary calisthenics on the part of our 
marking officers and take a step in the 
direction of simplicity rather than in- 
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creased complexity. Granted that this 
will not greatly improve the end use of 
the form, but I stand by to be convinced 
of a realistic modification which will. 


Maj D. B. Pard, Jr. 


# c/o FPO, New York—Col Cushman’s 
article on the fitness report once again 
points out some of the glaring deficien- 
cies of the current form. Although I 
am in general agreement with the ideas 
expressed, I would like to offer several 
comments and additional thoughts re- 
garding possible improvements of the 
present system. 


As Col Cushman pointed out, the 
primary purpose of the fitness report is 
to provide a basis for selection of offi- 
cers for promotion. This being the case, 
it follows that the form should be de- 
signed to fulfill 2 basic requirements: 
1) to provide accurate and concise in- 
formation on an _ officer’s capabilities 
and personal characteristics, 2) to be 
easily and accurately analyzed by selec- 
tion boards. 


Having served on 4 selection boards, 
my experience has been that the prob- 
lem facing each board in the matter of 
fitness report analysis is different. How- 
ever, in the interests of simplicity and 
practicality, I believe the differences in 
method of analysis can be placed in the 
following 2 general categories: 1) anal- 
ysis required when a larger number of 
cases are reviewed with a relatively low 
attrition rate, 2) analysis required when 
a relatively small number of cases are 
reviewed with a relatively high attrition 
rate. It can be seen that these 2 cate- 
gories follow fairly closely the selection 
of company grade officers as opposed to 
the selection of field grade and general 
officers. 

If, then, the analytical requirements 
can be broken down as outlined above, 
why not develop forms which will ac- 
complish these requirements? Actually 
different forms might not be necessary, 
but merely different instructions for 
marking junior and senior officers. 

In the case of company grade officers 
where large numbers (thousands) of 
cases must be reviewed, it is almost 
mandatory that fitness report markings 
be reduced by mathematical formula to 
a figure which will afford effective com- 
parison. Col Cushman’s graduated scale 
in Section C, Item 17 of the form wouid 
be of great assistance in providing a 
better spread, particularly if reports 
were marked with a greater degree of 
objectivity. Also the form might be de- 
signed so that some form of IBM tabu- 
lation could be run in order to save 
selection boards the hundreds of man 
hours they presently expend in prepar- 
ing the cases for the more detailed 
briefing. 

Expansion of Section D in the case of 


junior officers seems to me to be unnec- 
essary and would also complicate the 
work of Selection Boards. If the de- 
scriptive paragraph is permitted to be- 
come too long the tendency will be to 
duplicate information that is already 
available in other portions of the re- 
port or to include so many descriptive 
adjectives that when applied to thou- 
sands of fitness reports accurate com- 
parison will be impossible. 

When an officer reaches field grade 
the situation changes to a marked de- 
gree. The zones are much smaller and 
the attrition is greater. The selection 
board is now faced with the problem of 
having to “pass over’ officers whose 
basic fitness report markings seem to 
qualify them pre-eminently for promo- 
tion. Consequently the board must have 
some basis for comparison other than 
these markings. They must lean more 
and more on. the officer’s professional 
reputation developed by many com- 
manding officers’ appraisals. I believe 
Col Cushman’s expanded Section D 
would serve an extremely useful purpose 
at this point. 

The development of a satisfactory fit- 
ness report form is admittedly compli- 
cated. Since the marking and _ subse- 
quent analysis is so irrevocably woven 
in with the elements of human nature, 
it seems reasonable to believe that no 
completely foolproof form can ever be 
developed. What can be hoped for is a 
form, together with instructions for 
marking, which will automatically re- 
quire a greater degree of objectivity in 
its use. 

Col A. L. Booth 


#@ Rocuester, NY — Fitness Reports! 
that this stark title created an immediate 
reaction in the hearts and minds of every 
reader. This is justifiably so for that 
piece of “pink” paper has become the 
dictating and dominating factor in our 
lives and careers. 

There is no argument with the Col- 
onel’s choice of subject and, in fact, 
one must heartily concur with his as- 
sault on the abuse of the 2 right col- 
umns, Excellent and Outstanding. 


The question arises, however, as to 
what to do with this monstrous creature 
in being. As it stands, this sheet which 
is the product of humans, and I’m sure 
it’s no reflection on the sincerity, ability 
and conscientiousness of the typical 
marker when that “gremlin” of an un- 
identifiable nature starts beating at the 
back of his brain with a monotone, the 
basic tune of which implies, “If this 
officer has not produced excellent to 
outstanding duty, the fault lies with 
me, I have failed in my responsibilities 
to my subordinates,” is the tail wag- 
ging the dog. 

What is the answer? 


Col Cushman 
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attacks and consolidates, but the real 
victory seems to me to be in the com- 
plete elimination thereof. Elimina- 
tion, gad, sir! We cannot conceive of 
doing away with this “swindle sheet” of 
glorification! Let’s face it, the fitness 
report has caused too many Marines to 
live in an “aura” of anticipation to the 
direct detriment of their performance 
and subjugation of their true char- 
acter. 

The problem is not in over-marking. 
Why, can we not reach a point where 
the average Marine is considered an 
Excellent to/or Outstanding officer or 
NCO? Granted this is an absurdity 
under the comparative system now em- 
ployed, but therein lies the real prob- 
lem. To compare or balance one indi- 
vidual against the other is fallacious 
because the factors entering the mind 
of the person comparing must neces- 
sarily be limited opinion tainted with 
such human quantities as bias and 
prejudice. Thus the first “pitfall” is 
really found in the very existence of the 
poorly defined “boxes” on the rating 
scale. The Colonel says, “Introduce a 
scale of at least 25 gradations.” This 
immediately appears to be as an oppor- 
tunity to clutter up the top 5 boxes 
instead of the present depletion of ink 
in the top 2. My theory of elimination 
makes this branch of the problem aca- 
demic. 


The emphasis placed on Section D by 
the Colonel is not only completely jus- 
tifiable, but since no one must presume 
to argue the subject without some basis, 
it seems to be the answer (with modifi- 
cations). Give the present fitness report 
to the “fishes” and replace it with a 
Section D type only. This would take 
the form of a complete narrative type 
report under completely thought-out 
and prepared sub-headings. It strikes 
me that when the marking officer is re- 
quired to compose a concise but ex- 
haustive treatment of the markee’s per- 
formance, this problem is over. He no 
longer is limited by those “boxes” or 
lack of space and, most important, he 
now expresses his opinion with appro- 
priate justification or, if you will, he 
can state exactly why he is of the ex- 
pressed opinion. He can further delve 
into those unapproachable subjects, 
heretofore disguised under a variety of 
descriptive titles, the qualities of true 
leadership—abilities, character and per- 
sonality. 

As a start in the preparation for the 
recommended form, which might prop- 
erly be called an “Evaluation of the Per- 
formance and development of Captain, 
USMC”—short title EPD, (whoops! 
sheer coincidence), borrow from Doug- 
las Southall Freeman his classic (because 
of its profound simplicity) fundamen- 
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tals of leadership as major headings: 
Know Your Job; Be a Man; Take Care 
of Your Troops. Try for one moment 
to write 100 words on the ramifications 
of whether or not one of your cap- 
tains knows his job as opposed to mark- 
ing an “X” besides the Regular Duties 
line. And for those who haven’t read 
Freeman’s treatment of the subject and 
for the sake of some consistency define 
the major headings in terms of what is 
actually expected and desired. 


I can hear the shouts of generaliza- 
tion, too bulky, time consuming, etc., 
but in the final analysis, isn’t this the 
missile which strikes at the very core 
of the career of the officer and NCO? 
Doesn’t this task rank with all other 
command responsibilities? 

Col Cushman’s third step in empha- 
sizing the importance of a full under- 
standing of what is required of the in- 
dividual marking officer can with a few 
changes in wording give full meaning 
to this proposed report and if I may 
add one presumption, I'll retire to my 
desk where the semi-annual fitness re- 
port for my technical sergeant assistant 
awaits. This presumption is that, just 
as a true artisan can produce fine works 
only with the proper tools, the Marine 
officer provided with the proper form 
for reporting can through his own ef- 
forts give birth to a mutual and uni- 
versal solution to the perilous problem 
of over-marking and creating false il- 
lusions. 

Capt. J. A. Schimmenti 


TAO AND THE MARDIV 


#@ Forr Benninc, Ga.—Brig Gen 
Hudson’s article, Reconnaissance—Key 
to the Concept, is well organized and 
presented. The real key to the concept 
is found in the following sentences: 
“Yet the gathering together of these 
strands (aerial reconnaissance by VMO, 
coupled with helicopter borne and con- 
ventional infantry patrols) has not been 
practiced. Further experimentation in 
these activities seems called for.” 

During World War II, tactical air ob- 
servation made a definite contribution 
to the front line battalion and regimen- 
tal commander by its ability to give an 
accurate, concise picture of the positions 
and actions of friendly and enemy 
troops. Following WW II, intelligence 
and operations continued to be the pri- 
mary basis upon which aerial observa- 
tion operated. 

With the Korean War this concept 
did not change. TAOs were still the 
eyes, not only of the division com- 
mander, but aiso of his front line battal- 
ion commanders and their troop units. 
The only timely aerial photography was 
done by VMO and the TAOs. During 
the first year of the Korean conflict, if 








he wanted to, the commande: of any 
front line battalion could, by the mere 
device of switching from the TAR pe, 
to the TAO net, avail himself of inte}; 
gence information, not only within hj, 
own zone of action, but also of the area; 
adjacent to it, for the TAO section Was 
on station constantly throughout day. 
light hours and just as constantly r. 
ported all intelligence and operation; 
observations of possible value to the 
commanders involved. Gen Hudson’; 
comment that the procedures for secy. 
ing air-ground support should folloy 
those presently established for the re. 
quest of close support aircraft is com. 
pletely valid—to the extent that this 
procedure is the same, and has been for 
a number of years. While it is true that 
requests have been made via the “3” 
chain of command in various units, jt 
has been standard practice to have the 
Air Liaison Officer make such requests 
over air channels or land line to the 
air control activity when wire communi. 
cations are available. 

It was my privilege to attend the 2d 
Air Observation School at Quantico 
during the summer of 1946. The in. 
structors in that course had, for the 
most part, participated in TAOs in 
WW II. They were convinced that the 
answer to air-ground intelligence (and 
incidentally air-ground communications, 
radio-delay, etc.) was in the TAO sec. 
tion of the Marine Division, a fact 
which was later to be verified by the 
Korean War. Those officers who have 
attended, or instructed in subsequent 
classes in this school remain convinced 
that aerial observation is still the an- 
swer. Their equipment is under con- 
stant re-evaluation as are their tech- 
niques. They are ready, trained and 
eager to ‘be used, in peacetime and in 
combat, but too often they are not 
utilized even during peacetime exercisés. 

Why not? —the reader may ask. The 
only answer, and an answer which is not 
calculated to make the majority of us 
happy, is that too few commanders know 
of the existence of aerial observation 
within the T/O of the Marine division. 
Those that are aware of it either are 
ignorant of the procedures for the te 
quest and control of an air observer, 0! 
feel that the observers belong only to 
the Division G2, G3 section, an assump: 
tion that is far from correct. As pte 
viously stated, during WW _ II observ: 
ers did outstanding work for their units 
During this period each regiment, 1 
some divisions, was allocated an ob 
server, in much the same manner as the 
assignment of the TACP. This observe! 
worked with his regiment during tall 
ing exercises and in combat. He wi 
subject to utilization by the division 
commander, but normally operated with 
his assigned regiment. This techmique 
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yas modified following WW II, and in 
a sense reversed, for the subsequent pro- 
cedure placed all TAOs under division 
control, to be requested through proper 
channels, by the battalions or regiments 
who wished to use them. This is the 
procedure now in use throughout the 
Corps, and while it does not give the 
regimental commander or battalion com- 
mander his own observer, neither does it 
preclude his getting an observer for his 
battalion or regiment, for any given pe- 
riod of time, if he will but ask for one! 

Senior commanders as well as subor- 
dinates must be made aware of the im- 

rtance to them of aerial reconnais- 
sance by trained observers. During re- 
cent training exercises at Vieques, not 
one TAO was present for duty with a 
TRAEX Headquarters. Members of bat- 
talion and regimental TACPS were be- 
ing used in the role of the TAO, during 
the rare periods when TAOs were 
brought into the picture at all. In one 
instance the XO of a rifle battalion, a 
TAO of yesteryear, was utilized. 


There appears to be little, if any, ex- 
cuse for such procedures. The T/O calls 
for an Air and Air Observation Section 
within each Marine division. The Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, realizing 
the importance of aerial observation 
during the Korean War initiated cor- 
repondence which moved the Air Ob- 
servation School from a “nice to know” 
category to a “need to know” category. 
He directed that a class be held yearly, 
instead of every other year as had been 
the practice just prior to the Korean 
War. To further aid in the program 
and to aid troop commanders in future 
years, the Commandant dropped the 
rank structure of student officers to com- 
pany grade, and in some classes to lieu- 
tenants alone, thereby creating a back- 
log of trained observers who will not be 
promoted out of a T/O billet for a 
number of years. There are an adequate 
number of observers within the Marine 
Corps, there are specific billets for them, 
and by MOS they have a specific job to 
do. There is a requirement for observ- 
ets or there would not be T/O billets 
within the Marine division. It is square- 
ly up to the senior commanders of the 
Marine Corps to keep these billets filled 
with trained observers, to utilize the 
TAO to the fullest extent, and last but 
not least, to educate subordinate com- 
manders in the proper procedures for 
the request and control of aerial observ- 
ets. If, in Gen Hudson’s words, this is 
“practiced” and “further experimenta- 
lon in these activities” is accomplished, 
a long step towards adequate intelli- 
sence acquisition will have been made. 
We don’t need a new gimmick. We 
Just ed to learn how to use the old 
ones! 


Maj G. P. Averill 
Marine Corps Gazette @ October 1956 
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You may be, NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION stands 
ceady to render immediate, effective assistance to your depend- 
ents. Navy Mutual Aid is now in its 77th year of service to officer 
personnel and their families. 
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KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP., 





BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 
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Now in service with the U. S. Marine 
Corps, the Kaman HOK-1 is shown here 
as a cargo carrier. An all ’round utility 
helicopter, it is equipped with a hydraulic 
hoist for rescue missions. Carrying litters 
internally, it doubles as an aerial ambu- 
lance. is proud of the versatile 
role the HOK-1 is playing in our continu- 
ing program of National Defense. 

























































































Clear the Decks... 


THE AGE OF FIGHTING SAIL—C-. S. 
Forester. 280 pages. New York: 
Doubleday and Co $5.00 


The War of 1812 is an enigma to most 
Americans. If the country ever came 
close to losing a war, this was it. Yet, 
much that shaped the character of the 
nation can be traced directly to the un- 
equal conflict. Essentially, it was a war 
fought for a principle, and, although 
the outcome did not sustain the prin- 
ciple nor result in its recognition by 
England, fighting for it was a healthy 
experience for the young nation. 

Above all, however, it was a war 
which brought to a basically agricul- 
tural nation an appreciation of the value 
of sea power. It is this facet which 
C. S. Forester explores in this volume. 
Meanwhile, he breathes into the ancient 
sails of Constitution, President, Con- 
gress, Constellation, Wasp, Hornet and 
all the rest, the verve and color which 
have thrilled so many readers in the 
Hornblower series. The attempt is suc- 
cessfully made to give a picture of that 
day at sea—the age of fighting sail. 
Withal, it is honest writing and honest 
history. 

The reader will find that of the two 
types of naval action—privateering and 
man o’ war fighting—the narrative con- 
centrates on the latter. 

Through all the preceding years of 
the Napoleonic Wars England had 
hardly suffered a single defeat at sea. 
Yet, in these furious actions American 
frigates won 5 quick victories over major 
vessels of the British fleet. The Ad- 
miralty was rocked to its timbers. What 
there was of the American Navy was 
good indeed, as Forester’s well chosen 
extracts from the British press confirm. 

While exercising his admirable talent 
for vivid descriptions of matters at sea, 
Forester clearly outlines the course of 
the war. By late 1814 America had 
gained the strategic advantage in 2 of 
the 3 principal arenas. She controlled 
the Great Lakes, because of the brilliant 

and forceful work of Oliver Hazard 
Perry, and she possessed beyond ques- 
tion the menacing invasion route from 
the north via Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson River valley. But in the third 
arena, a rousing British sentiment to 
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passing. 


EER 





clear the seas of the Americans por- 
tended defeat, for, at that unfortunate 
moment came peace in Europe. The 
collapse of Napoleon’s empire permit- 
ted the British to undertake a redeploy- 
ment of power similar in many respects 
to the marshalling of forces against 
Japan which followed the vanquishing 
of Hitler in 1945. Strangulation of the 
American nation became a strong pos- 
sibility as, one after another, the prin- 
cipal ships of her fleet found themselves 
bottled up in harbor. With little risk 
of interference, the British now seized 
control of that major artery for Amer- 
ican commerce, the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tidewater rivers. Here the decision 
was reached and it overwhelmingly set- 
tled the issue. Control of the sea, in 
the manner later to be codified by Al- 
fred Thayer Mahan, had been exercised 
by the dominant naval power. That the 
United States was able to sue for and 
gain an honorable peace is attributed 
basically to the sudden reappearance 
of Napoleon on the European scene. 


But perhaps the outstanding lesson 
pointed out by Forester in this history 
is that an adequate ready force is essen- 
tial to success in the international 
arena. Last minute improvisation can 
never be substituted for adequate plan- 
ning. As President Madison made clear 
to Congress in his report on the out- 
come of the struggle, “A certain degree 
of preparation for war is not only in- 
dispensable to avert disaster at the out- 
set, but affords also the best security for 
the continuance of peace.” 

To those who like their history with 
a dash of relish, The Age of Fighting 
Sail will be welcome as a fair wind and 
a following sea. 


Reviewed by Col N. J. Anderson 


Ep: The reviewer until recently was 
Chief, Air Section, MCDC. 


Final Effort .. . 


CIVIL WAR ON WESTERN WATERS 
— Fletcher Pratt. 255 pages, index, 
illustrations, appendix. Henry Holt 
and Company, Iné., 1956. $3 50 
What was planned as the first of a 2- 

volume set on Civil War navies, has be- 

come a last testament to the prolific 
writing career of Fletcher Pratt. 


BOOKS OF . i 
INTEREST 10 
OUR READERS 





review 


The author was well known to Ma. 
rines for his many historical books and 
articles about the Corps, but he wx 
even better known to the general pub 
lic for his Ordeal by Fire and othe 
interesting books on the Civil War, Hj 
dual interests in the Civil War an¢ 
naval subjects have been combined tp 
advantage in the present volume whic 
presents a well-researched book with ; 
high degree of reader interest. 

The river fighting with which the 
author deals is much less publicize 
than the land campaigns of the Civil 
War which it supported. This is unfor. 
tunate. Nowhere was greater ingenuity 
and raw courage shown than in the 
classic battles of the Gulf and inland 
waters of this period. Some of the Navy 
greatest heroes— Farragut, Foote, David 
Dixon Porter — were a product of it. 
And of especial interest to Marines is 
the valiant performance of the Marine 
Brigade in the capture of Island Num- 
ber 10 in 1861 and several lesser am- 
phibious operations along the Miss 
sippi throughout the War. 

This was a creative period for the 
naval services of both Union and Con- 
federacy. The ship types developed in- 
cluded the ram, turtle, torpedo, motor 
boat, irénclad and tinclad. The Union 
Navy operated under Army control 
until July 1862 when Navy Secretary 
Gideon Welles had his great naval re 
organization bill enacted into law. 
Throughout, it was a period of difficult 
command relations made more difficult 
or simplified, depending on the per 
sonalities of the commanders. With two 
“can do” characters like Gen Ben Butler 
and RAdm Farragut it was no problem, 
and the New Orleans operation suc 
ceeded as a result. With inept political 
hacks like Gens McLernand and Banks 
and explosive personalities like Adm 
Porter it was a tragic story with defeat 
and retreat as its aftermath. 

The river navies played a major rok 
in the fight to control the West. 4 
badly outnumbered Confederate Navy 
aided by fire from key forts and mobile 
land forces fought it out valiantly 
against a determined Union fleet, onl} 
to succumb in August 1862 with the 
sinking of the Confederate irondat 
Arkansas. 
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From that point the Federals waged 
q relenticss river war against forts and 
hore installations culminating in 
Grant’s victory at Vicksburg (July 
963). Without Porter's fleet on that 
and numerous other occasions the land 
victories would not have been possible. 


This book does not have the detail 
of campaigns that a scholar would want 
nor are the characterizations as finely 
drawn as many readers would desire. 
However it is a history with relish, ob- 
viously enjoyed by the man who wrote 
it The author has recaptured much 
of the high spirit of the times and the 
men who made that history by their 
deeds on the rivers. 


Fletcher Pratt will be missed by a 
legion of readers for whom his colorful 
reporting of history brought much read- 
ing pleasure. Civil War On Western 
Waters is a fitting epitaph. 

Reviewed by LtCol H. W. Edwards 


Ep; LiCol Edwards, an instructor at 
Senior School, was formerly Head, His- 
torical Branch, G3, HQMC. 


America. . . 


USA IN COLOR — by the Editors of 
Holiday, 192 pages, all pictures with 
captions, Curtis Publishing Co. Phil- 
adelphia and Doubleday and Co., 
Carden City. $7.50 
This handy little volume is a col- 

lection of some of the best color pho- 

tography to appear in Holiday maga- 
une for the past 10 years. Done in 
characteristic Holiday style, the book 

(photo essays more or less) is divided 

into geographic areas and each is cov- 

ered in itself—California and Hawaii, 

Northwest and Alaska, Rockies and 

Plains, The Southwest, The Midwest, 

New England, The Central Northeast, 

The South and, as a separate section, 

Florida. 

For school children, or for those who 
have never seen all of the vast expanse 
that makes up our country, it covers 
the subject admirably. All of the pic- 
lures, incidentally, are in full color pho- 
tography. In this vein, camera fans will 
recognize some of the most famous 
‘contemporary lensmen as contributors 
0 this collection—the Hollymans, Lea- 
vens, Vern, Scherman, Coster, Atkeson, 
Adams and others. 

An ideal gift for anyone, it would 
em especially appropriate as a “going 
home” present for any foreign officer 
whose acquaintance you might have 
made as a member of one of the joint 
‘uf. For the officer going overseas on 
im independent duty assignment it is 
i indispensable part of his travel kit— 
‘mee it, more than thousands of words, 
‘an describe to a foreigner the vastness, 
beauty and complexity of our country. 
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Answers to questions on Page 6 


1. 


Co 


ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


. a) On leave 


a) Winter service with jacket 

b) Winter service with coat 

c) Winter service with raincoat— 
49060 MCM 


. a) True—49257.1 MCM 
. b) False—49157.1 MCM 
. a) On leave 


b) On liberty—49006.5 MCM 
b) On liberty 
c) In garrison—49054.3 MCM 


. a) True—4900.14 MCM 
. a) True—49070.1 MCM 
. b) Not less than 2 inches nor more 


than 4 inches—49052.2 MCM 


. b) False—49168 MCM 
. d) Not less than 5 inches nor more 


than 7 inches—49052.2 MCM 

a) True—49081 MCM 

b) False—49079.1 MCM 

b) False—49075 MCM 

b) In garrison c) On leave 

d) On liberty—49075 MCM 

d) None—Fig. 49-5 MCM 

a) True—48081 MCM 

a) True—49157.1 MCM 

a) False—49070.la MCM 

b) When entering a space where 
a meal is in progress. 

c) When entering a space where 
divine services are in progress 
—49054.1 MCM 

b) False—49053.3 MCM 








YOU CAN RELY 


ON 


EVALUATED ARMS 


The Champions Do! 


Winchester Rifles & Shotguns 
Smith & Wesson Revolvers 
High Standard Target Pistols 
Dinan-Colt Match Pistols 
Sturm-Ruger Target Pistols 
Western Supermatch Ammunition 
and 
Selected Accessories 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
QUANTICO, VA. 


Showroom: George O. Van Orden 
#1 Woodland Dr., Brig. Gen., USMC, Ret’d. 
Triangle, Va. President 











Name —— 
Address 


Articles Desired 
Special Fitting Problems 


Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


eel 


CUSTOMER’S ORDER BLANK 

















Fill all blanks below: 


Height Pants Inseam ——____ 
Weight Neck 
Waist Chest 




















Seat — a ccnnnisccnsaipiaas 
Shave i= 8s. ot Gite oe 
(outseam) Shoe 


SPECIALIZING IN CIVILIAN & MILITARY EVENING CLOTHES COMPLETE 
WITH ACCESSORIES—INSIGNIA & ORNAMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
LARGE MEDALS MOUNTED, IF FURNISHED 


Order now your Winter Service uniforms for delivery in the fall: 


Jacket & Pants $85 


Coat & Pants $95 


Topcoat $85 


Summer Service uniforms for immediate delivery: 


Gabardine Blouse $55 


Campaign Hats: Officer $10 Enl. $7.50 


Engraved Swagger Sticks: Officer $10.95 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 


Trousers $25 
(Add $2 for packing & Postage) 


Shirts $9 


NCO $6.95 
Wives $8 


Approved Swords for immediate delivery—-Complete $85 























































































S| Books on Parade 


l Soviet Imperialism 

G. A. Tokaev 
This book is an excellent summation of Soviet politico-military doctrine and philosophy. 

$2.75 

2 Infantry Attacks 

Erwin Rommel 
An outstanding reference on small unit leadership and tactics. A special for members 
of the Marine Corps Association only. $3.50 No Discount 


3 Brainwashing 
Edward Hunter 


A vivid picture of Communist methodology reported by our returning POWs. $3.75 


4 Eisenhower’s Six Great Decisions 

Gen Walter Bedell Smith 
An account of the invasion of Normandy and the German defeat written by the former 
Chief of Staff of the Allied Expeditionary Force in Europe. $3.95 


5 The Last Hurrah 
Edwin O’Connor 
A novel of the Irish in American politics, well written and impulsively humorous. 


——— For Your Bookshelf ————— 


MILITARY 18 PANZER LEADER, Guderian____. $9.50 
6 US MILITARY DOCTRINE, Smith 19 A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
7 US MARINES & AMPHIBIOUS WESTERN WORLD, Fuller, VOLS. 
perpen nating itilenpepen 20 Mose’ WEEE IN LAND 
8 THE POW 
IN ev ER OF PERSONALITY _ $3.00 COMBAT, Reinhardt and Kintner $3.95 


10 THE ANSWER BOOK ON NAVAL sain ia ieiasaieed 
SOCIAL CUSTOMS, Wier & Hickey $2.50 
it ALOMIC WEAPONS & ARMIES, 
Miksche : _ $5.00 
12 STRATEGY, Hart _._. $5.95 
13 ASSAULT BATTLE DRILL, r C. Fry $2.50 
14 THE RIVER AND THE GAUNTLET, 
Marshali _.. 
15 KESSELRING —A SOLDIER'S 
RECORD, Kesselring _ $5.00 
16 MEN AGAINST FIRE, Marshall _. $2.75 
17 CAVALRY OF THE SKY, Montross $3.00 


$4.00 


$3.50 
$6.00 


— $7.50 


HISTORICAL 


22 !RREGULARS, PARTISANS AND 
GUERRILLAS, Blacker _...._ _. $5. 
23 CORAL AND BRASS, Smith _.._ $3.00 

24 FAMOUS AMERICAN MARINES, 

Lewis $3.75 
25 PORTRAIT OF PATTON, Semmes — $6.00 
26 NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN, 

Johnston 
27 INCHON-SEOUL OPERATION, 

Montross & Canzona _____ __. $2.50 





$5.00 











THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP ° BOX 1844 ° 


BOOK ORDER _— 


List Price of Books Ordered 

Less 10%* (Members Only) 

CO Payment Enclosed O Bill Me Amount $ 
| 2 2a Se SY £2 Se UR 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25:26 27 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 
46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 


SEND 10: 


(Please print) 


QUANTICO, VA. 














NAME & RANK (PRINT) 





ADDRESS 





October 








*No discount on shipments to foreign addresses. 


64 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


28 THE MARSHALLS, Heinl & Crown 
29 MARINES IN THE CENTRAL ig 
SOLOMONS, Rentz 
30 DEFEAT AT SEA, Bekker __ 
31 FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY, 
Lancaster 
32 BATTLE FOR TARAWA, Stockman. 
33 BOUGAINVILLE AND THE 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS, Rentz _ 
34 CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN, 
Hough & Crown ~~ 
35 GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, 
Zimmerman 
36 IWO JIMA: AMPHIBIOUS EPIC, 
Bartley 
37 OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE 
PACIFIC, Nichols & Shaw —.____ 
39 YEAR OF DECISIONS, VOL. | 
Truman 
40 THE PUSAN PERIMETER, 
Montross and Canzona 
41 FIX BAYONETS, Thomason —___ {Ap 














CIVIL WAR 


42 THE WEB OF VICTORY, Miers __ $5 
43 BANNERS AT SHENANDOAH, : 
Catton 
44 A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX, 
Catton 
45 THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL, 
Davis . 
46 R. E. LEE, 4 vols., Freeman —— 
47 CIVIL WAR ON WESTERN 
WATERS, Pratt 
48 BEAUREGARD, Williams ______. #45 














POLITICAL 


49 VORKUTA, Scholmer ____- 
50 AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY, 
Bernardo & Bacon _____-__ $5.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 

51 SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD, 

Smith I 
52 GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES _— $150 
53 THE MARINE CORPS WIFE, 

Jerome & Shea $3.50 
54 KILL OR GET KILLED, Applegate $3.0 
55 GUN DIGEST (1956), Amber__ $250 


MILITARY JUSTICE 


56 NAVAL SUPPLEMENT TO MAN- 
UALS FOR COURTS-MARTIAL-—— $1.50 
57 MANUAL FOR COURTS-MARTIAL, 
US, 1951 $3.50 
58 MILITARY JUSTICE UNDER THE 
UNIFORM CODE, Snedeker —_$17.5 
59 LAW OFFICER, Dep’t of the Army $15 
60 TRIAL COUNSEL AND DEFENSE 
COUNSEL, Dep’t of the Army — $40 


HUMOR 


6} NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS, 
Hyman es 
62 THE REBEL YELL, Smith ___-_ # 


FICTION 


63 THE SIXTH OF JUNE, Shapiro — ss 

64 BATTLE CRY, Uris _— 9% 

65 THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS, . 
Crockett 

















BEST SELLERS 


66 A CERTAIN SMILE, Sagan 
67 THE MANDARINS, Beauvoir —— 7 
68 ANDERSONVILLE, Kantor... 
69 A THING OF BEAUTY, Cronin oe 
70 IMPERIAL WOMAN Buck _.- ~ B 
71 A SINGLE PEBBLE, Hersey__.—— # 
72 AUNTIE MAME, Dennis ———-—# 
73 H.M.S. ULYSSES, MacLean —_— 
74 THE MAN IN THE GRAY am 
FLANNEL SUIT, Wilson _____— 93% 
75 ISLAND IN: THE SUN, Waugh —# 


Marine Corps Gazette @ October 








Change of Address Lease Priny 


New 
Name 


Address 


—— Old —— 


Name 


Address 


Both the New and Old address is required. 











7 Postag 
Will be Paid \ 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 3. QUANTICO, VA. 


THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


Box 1844 
Quantico, Va. 












a 


4 We're not trying to play charades and there’s no 





4 cash prize for solving the picture puzzle below. 






| We're just trying to tell you that we can't send 






~ you your GAZETTE unless you keep us informed of 






' your address changes. We must know the old 






address as well as the new one in order to give you 






4 prompt service. Notify your postmaster, then in 






| addition, let us know when and where you move — 
| we'll see that you get your GAZETTE on time. 






to be sure that 
you am ne 














0157=166713 


MAJOR C H EVERYWHERE with us 


HQ BN 2D MAR DIV FMF 
CAMP LEJEUNE NORTH CAROLINA 


to assure prompt delivery 
of your copy of the Gazette 













The new, ALL new Marine 
Drill Manual. Handy, hip-pock 
size with a durable, water-res; 


The Marine Corps ont ever. Gres Sua 


Marine Corps regulations coyg 


ing drill and ceremonies. , 
for the first time, complete 
ONE handy volume. 


The new 13-man squad drill 

Parade and formal guard mount procet 
Sword manual 

Manual of Arms 

Manual for guidon bearers 

Physical drill 


Ceremonies involving other services 


$125 


Every Marine, regardless of rank or MOS, needs this new 
manual. At your Marine Exchange or order direct from — 


The Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 


Published by the Marine Corps Association 





